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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


S we write on Friday the position in Thrace appears 
to be as follows. During the week the Bulgarians, 
like a pack of stag-hounds, have been chasing their quarry 
across the rolling uplands of the peninsula which has the 
Black Sea on one side and the Sea of Marmora on the 
other, and ends in Constantinople. Every now and then the 
stag has turned to bay and inflicted some damage on the 
hounds; but his strength grows less and less, while their 
untiring energy and keen courage seem to know no limit. 
Yo keep to our metaphor, they have, however, for the most 
part run silent, and at the moment it is impossible to say 
exactly where they are. That ablest of war correspondents, 
Lieutenant Wagner, of the Reichspost, im his latest telegram 
given in the 3 a.m. edition of Friday’s Daily Mail and dated 
‘hursday evening, tells us that a fresh battle has spread 
out all along the line before Tchatalja, and that “ Europe 
may expect the fall of the famous positions guarding Con- 
stantinople at any moment.” In other words, the Bulgarians 
appear to be doing what was so often done in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in attacks on fortresses—“ entering 
the breach along with the fugitives.” 


Lieutenant Wagner further lifts the veil for a moment by 
telling us that the columns of the Third Bulgarian Army are 
advancing south of Lake Derkos, at the northern end of the 
lines, and that they have actually captured a position which is 
only twenty-six miles north-west of Constantinople. At the 
same time the columns of the First Bulgarian Army, marching 
southward, that is, on the Sea of Marmora, are pushing forward 
successfully. It would be very interesting if we could know 
what are about the numbers of the Turkish troops on the 
Tchatalja lines, but of this we have no indication. Presumably, 
however, the Turkish force has by this time greatly dwindled. 
When once an army is beaten, death, wounds, capture of 
prisoners, desertion, hunger, and general confusion make it 
waste in a way which seems almost miraculous. Considering 


that there were a quarter of a million Turkish soldiers in 
Thrace alone some ten days ago, it seems almost incredible 
that the effective Turkish Army should have sunk to about 
seventy thousand or cighty thousand men. 
be now the fact. 


But that seems to 





News of what the Times describes as the Bulgarian Mukden, 
that is, the series of battles which took place between 
October 29th and November 2nd, is now coming to hand. 
A Sofia telegram to Friday’s Times tells us that during the 
five days’ battle along the line of Lule Burgas—Sarai—Bunar 
Hissar the Bulgarians were confronted by a Turkish army 
numbering a hundred and thirty thousand men, with three 
hundred guns and sixty-five squadrons of cavalry. This was 
the attempt by the Turks which we tried to forecast under 
the metaphor of the hammer and the anvil. The wielders of 
the hammer tried hard to make it reach the anvil, but the 
Bulgarians pushed them away so successfully that all the 
blows fell short. The Zimes correspondent tells us that 
during the five days’ battle the right Turkish wing attacked 
repeatedly in deep columns, but without success. “The 
Bulgarians repelled these attacks with unexampled bravery, 
and thanks to their vigorous artillery fire and the accurate 
marksmanship of their infantry, the enemy were compelled 
to retire, leaving the fields covered with their dead.” 


On the third day the Bulgarian centre took the initiative, their 
infantry storming the fortified positions of the Turks at the 
point of the bayonet and then scourging their panic-stricken 
enemy with artillery fire. On the fifth day the Bulgarian 
left wing, that is, the wing with Kirk Kilisse in the rear and 
the Black Sea on its left flank, made the decisive attack and 
drove the Turks before them in headlong flight. The Turkish 
loss in this action is said to have been forty thousand, while 
the Bulgarians only lost fifteen thousand—so absolute is the 
rule that, expose themselves as they may, and undertake 
actions apparent'y foolhardy or impossible, the victors never 
suffer like the vanquished. For an army willingness to 
sacrifice life is in the end the best way to preserve it. 


A great deal has been said about the badness of the Turkish 
infantry fire and of the inability of a great many of the 
Turkish reservists to handle their rifles. But even if we admit 
to the full their want of marksmanship, and make every 
allowance for the good shooting of the Bulgarian army, which 
is said to be extraordinarily efficient, the essential cause of 
the victory of the Bulgarians has been not the faults of their 
enemies, but their own splendid dash and courage. No doubt 
they would have suffered more if the Turks had been better 
marksmen, but we do not believe that even in that case the 
Bulgarian attacks would have failed. Cold steel will still win 
if the men who wield the bayonet are inspired with an obstinate 
determination to reach the enemy. Now, as always, it is the 
spirit of the men behind the bayonet and behind the gun 
which gives victory. 


After “the Bulgarian Mukden” there was an interval 
of some twenty-four hours in which the combatants on both 
sides were too weary to fight. Then began another battle, 
or rather series of battles, in which the object of the Bul- 
garians was to hurry on their left in order to cut off the 
retreat of the Turks to the Tchatalja lines. At the same 
time the Bulgarian centre began to march along the course of 
the railway line, while a force on the right, that is on the 
south, began a flanking movement against the Turks. This 
series of battles occupied the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of November. 
In this three days’ battle victory in all quarters attended 
the Bulgarians, and the Turkish retirement became a rout, 
the last Turkish stand being made by Nazim Pasha at 
Seimenli. The Turks were, however, driven from here on the 
evening of November 5th, and fled in masses, hotly pursued 
by the Bulgarians. It is impossible, however, as yet to follow 
in detail the course of these great a actions. 











The news from the rest of the theatre of war is meagre. It 
was announced on Thursday that Salonika bad fallen, or 
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rather that the Turkish army, after the General-in-Chief had 
committed suicide, had evacuated it. As we write on Friday, 
however, this news has not been confirmed. There can be 
little doubt, however, that it will not be long before Salonika 
is in the hands of the Allies, As far as can be made 
out, the Servians in Northern and Central Macedonia are 
sweeping up the fragments of the Turkish army. On the 
west, however, Scutari still holds out, and the Turkish com- 
mander boasts that he has provisions for many weeks. In 
Epirus good progress has apparently been made by the Greek 
army, but authentic details are wanting. It remains to add 
a curious rumour published in the Daily Mail on Friday. 
That paper’s special correspondent, Mr. Hands, telegraphs 
that he has good reason for believing that Adrianople has 
already surrendered unconditionally to the Bulgarians, but 
that the news is being kept a strict secret for fear Europe 
might intervene before the Bulgarian armies have got into 
Constantinople. 


That the Bulgarians will be in Constantinople within the 
next few days now seems almost certain, but we should doubt 
whether it is possible that, as the Bulgarians hope, Mass will 
be celebrated in St. Sophia on Sunday. Still, the Bulgarians 
have done such wonders in the past fortnight that even this 
rumour may cometrue. This is the age of military miracles. 
Undoubtedly the Bulgarians are filled with an intense desire 
to set the Cross once more upon “the dome to Heavenly 
wisdom consecrate.” Besides the feelings of race and the 
desire to revenge four hundred years of oppression, there is 
also a strong and deep current of religious feeling among the 
Bulgarian soldiers. We see in them, indeed, 


“ How strangely high endeavour may be blessed 
When piety and valour jointly go.” 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the settlement and 
with what, in our opinion, is the line of wisdom and safety for 
Austria-Hungary. Friday’s papers are full of anxious telegrams 
as to the absolute determination of Servia to obtain a port on 
the Adriatic and of Austria-Hungary’s equal determination to 
prevent these aspirations being carried out. No doubt there 
are elements here of a bad quarrel, but in spite of that we 
cannot help thinking that the worst will not happen. The 
Servians may be disappointed at not reaching the Adriatic, 
but if they are given a good port on the Adgean and a large 
skare of Macedonia, they will, we believe, be in a far better 
position. A port on the Adriatic would mean that they 
would get involved with Albania—the worst hornets’ nest in 
Europe—and also would be exposed to pressure by Austrian 
and, possibly, Italian battleships. In the Augean they will be 
among friends. With Bulgaria as well as Greece on the Aigean 
and also Russia—the free passage of the Dardanelles to her war- 
ships may now be regarded as a certainty—Servia will be much 
more comfortably situated and will be far more likely to do 
good business. 


Servia will make a very great mistake if she stands out 
for an Adriatic port, and this her statesmen, we venture 
to say, will in the end recognize. Again, if Austria-Hungary, 
as she no doubt will, insists on an autonomous Albania, the 
Allied States, if they are wise, will agree. After all, such 
arrangements are not permanent, and if internal difficulties 
arise owing to Austria-Hungary’s treatment of her Slavonic 
subjects, she may not always be in a position to dictate the 
fate of Albania. Moreover, without going into such specula- 
tions, Servia must remember that it ought not to be difficult 
for her to make arrangements with Austria-Hungary for a 
commercial, if not a political, outlet into the Adriatic. 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson has been elected President of the 
United States. By Wednesday it was clear that he had 
secured an overwhelming majority of electoral votes, and the 
figures published on Friday showed that he had gained 442 
votes in the Electoral College to Mr. Roosevelt’s 77 and 
Mr. Taft’s 12. The popular vote shows a less disparity. 
Even with his huge majority of over two million votes 
Dr. Wilson got less than half the vote cast. The great 
feature of the election is the sudden emergence of the 
new Progressive Party, created and led by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Four months ago it was non-existent. In that short space it 
bas smashed the Republican Party and taken it¢ place. We 
deal with the significance of Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s election 
elsewhere. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week the Criminal] 
Law Amendment Bill made substantial progress in the report 
stage. On the motion of Mr. Rawlinson, supported by Mr, 
Lee, the change effected in Committee, by which the power 
of arrest without warrant was confined to police constables not 
below the rank of sergeant, was rescinded without a division, 
and the clause restored to its original form, in which any 
constable would be so empowered. ‘The second clause, which 
gives the court power to sentence any male procurer on 
a second conviction to flogging was vigorously opposed by 
Mr. G. Greenwood, Mr. Lynch (the Nationalist Member for 
West Clare), and Sir W. Byles, but after powerful speeches 
from the Home Secretary and Mr. Crooks, the amend. 
ment was lost by 297 to 44, and a further amendment, 
making the clause applicable to a first offence, was carried by 
136 to 132. The Government opposed this amendment, but 
the division was not on party lines. On the general question 
of flogging we entirely agree with the view that to talk of 
“degrading ” procurers by flogging is to affirm the impossible, 
There is the best reason for believing that this class of bully 
is precisely the one which dreads physical punishment most, 
Nor do we share the apprehensions of those who, on grounds 
of caution and the possibility of convicting innocent persons, 
are opposed to imposing this penalty on first offenders. As 
Mr. Pollock pointed out, the Court of Appeal acted very 
swiftly and it was inconceivable that this punishment would 
have effect without a sufficient opportunity for the prisoner 
to appeal. Besides, in the discretion of the Court this 
punishment would not be inflicted in any doubtful cases. 


Mr. Philip Snowden’s amendment, bestowing the Parlia- 
mentary franchise on some 100,000 women in Ireland 
under the Home Rule Bill, was rejected on Tuesday night 
by 314 to 141, or a majority of 173. The amendment was 
opposed by the Government, but there was a great 
deal of cross-voting. The supporters of the amend- 
ment laboured under the great disadvantage of being 
unable to show that there was any strong demand for the 
vote amongst Irishwomen, and the situation was further 
complicated according as the Irish Parliament is regarded 
as a sovereign legislature or a glorified municipal assembly. 
Mr. Walter Long opposed the amendment because he took 
the former view, while Mr. Munro Ferguson, an equaily con- 
vinced anti-Suffragist, supported it because he held the latter. 
Mr. Asquith declined to enter upon the merits of the larger 
question. If the Imperial Parliament decides to graft woman 
suffrage on to the Franchise Bill next year, it will apply 
automatically to Ireland. In that event the Irish Parliament 
are empowered by the Home Rule Bill to alter the suffrage 
after three years if they so desire, just as the Bill in its 
present state permits them to adopt woman suffrage for 
themselves after the same interval if they want it. 


Lord Robert Cecil, who supported the amendment, deplored 
the fact that members professed themselves in favour of 
votes for women when it was a mere debating question, but 
always found good reasons for opposing it or abstaining 
when they got a real chance of assisting the cause. The 
Redmondites declared against the amendment, while the 
Independent Nationalists voted for it, along with some 
twenty-two Liberals, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Lord Robert Cecil, and Lord Castlereagh. On the other hand 
the Government were supported by a number of Unionists, 
including Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert Finlay, Mr. 
Chaplin, Mr. F. E. Smith, and Mr Arthur Lee and five 
Labour members. 


On Wednesday the thirteenth clause was discussed. It 
provides for the election of forty-two Irish members to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. The amendment con- 
sidered was that proposed by Mr. Cassel, ‘who moved that 
there should be no such representation of Ireland until 
Ireland made a contribution to the Imperial finances. Under 
the Bill, as Mr. Cassel pointed out, Ireland was given a subsidy 
of two millions a year, and yet was to be allowed to interfere in 
the affairs of the rest of the United Kingdom. In the course 
of the debate Mr. Asquith repeated bis former declarations 
that the Home Rule Bill was only a first instalment of “a 
larger measure of devolution.” It is curious to see how the 
Government, whenever they find themselves in a difficulty as 





to the provisions of their Bill, take refuge in the vague plea 
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of Federalism. As soon, however, as a definite scheme of 
Federalism is produced—such, for instance, as Mr. Churchill’s 
—they hasten to disown it entirely, and to declare that nothing 
could be further from their intentions than such a dismember- 
ment of the kingdom. 


Mr. F. E. Smith reminded the Committee of the difficulty 
which Lord Morley had defined in his “Life of Gladstone,” 
and in which the Government were now placed. The exclusion 
of the Irish would mean taxation without representation, their 
inclusion for all purposes would enable them to meddle with 
our affairs, while we could not meddle with theirs, while their 
inclusion for special purposes would allow them to turn out 
a British Government upon an Imperial question. After 
Mr. Birrell had attempted to make light of this difficulty, the 
debate was wound up in a forcible speech by Mr. Balfour. In 
his closing sentences he expressed his conviction that all three of 
these alternatives were not only merely objectionable but intoler- 
able. “The Government tkat tells us that we must accept one of 
these unacceptable things is practically condemning the whole 
scheme which they are laying before us. The more you con- 
sider the alternatives placed before you by the Government, 
the more you see that a measure which requires that any one of 
these alternatives should be taken is a measure which should 
be absolutely rejected.” The amendment was rejected by 
102 votes (315-213), and the clause was then carried by the 
same majority. The moral of the whole incident is the one 
which we have so often set forth in these columns. The Union 
is the only just and reasonable way of regulating the relations 
between the two islands if they are to remain linked together. 


On Thursday Mr. Samuel endeavoured to make out that 
the Irish Parliament would not be able to use its powers over 
the Customs duties to create a system of protection, but his 
smooth assurances did very little to reassure the House, which 
was obviously perturbed. And no wonder, considering the well- 
known fact that the Irish Nationalists are almost to a man 
Protectionists. Far more important, however, than Mr. 
Samuel’s speech was the statement of a Liberal Member, 
Mr. Haslam, to the effect that seventy or eighty of his fellow- 
Liberals had intimated to him their objection to allowing the 
Irish power to vary the Customs and Excise duties—a welcome 
proof, and one which was beginning to be. sorely needed, 
that after all there are some Free Traders left in the Liberal 
Party. 


The Memorial representing these views, quoted in Friday's 
papers, is a very important and very ably argued docu- 
ment. It shows that at the election of 1910 there was 
a general belief among Liberals, based on assurances to 
Mr. Kedmond, that all questions of Customs taxation 
would remain with the Imperial Parliament. “The 
Government proposals,” the Memorial urges, “represent a 
policy entirely different,” and it is pertinently added that 
“it is no answer to say that Home Rule without some such 
control will be valueless to Ireland. The history of the previous 
Home Rule Bills of Mr. Gladstone, supported by both the Irish 
and Liberal Parties, flatly contradicts this assertion.” 


The Memorial continues as follows :— 

“The Irish electors are very much like others, and the very 
natural cry at elections for the Irish Parliament will be reduction 
of taxes on tea, sugar, tobacco, and spirituous drink. Irish electors 
and candidates would say, and who could blame them : ‘We have 
our old-age pensions provided for, we have our national insur- 
ance provided for, we have our land purchase provided for. 
England already owes us far more than she can ever repay, 80 we 
will free our necessities and luxuries from taxation, and the 
existing deficit of near two millions is no concern of ours.’ 
The control, partial as it is, will set up Customs barriers between 
Ireland and the United Kingdom, which will be of necessity of 
the most irritating and most vexatious nature, and for our own 
revenue protection travellers from Ireland will be subject to 
examination as to the possession of contraband articles. Our 
own people, just as poor, just as deserving as the Irish, will 
feel bitterly the injustice of Ireland enjoying untaxed tea, sugar, 
tobacco, drink, while they are compelled to pay existing, if not 
higher duties. The proposal cuts into the very vitals of any 
Federal system which has been 20 powerfully advocated by his 
Majesty’s Ministers,” 


The Memorial ends by the respectful request to the Govern- 
ment that they “should leave this question to the unfettered 
decision of the House, and not drive Members either into the 
dilemma of voting for a proposal which was never advocated, 
and would probably have been universally condemned, or 





imperilling the position by voting against it.” It would look 
like hypocrisy if we, as Unionists deeply anxious for the 
defeat of the Bill, should congratulate the seventy 
Memorialists on their pluck. We will, therefore, say no 
more on that matter. As, however, they have shown so 
strong a feeling in regard to Free Trade, we would ask 
them to render that cause one further service—a_ service 
necessary even if they gain their point in regard 
to the Customs. As we have repeatedly stated in 
these columns, without any contradiction from Liberals, 
the Irish Parliament, unless some limiting words are 
placed in the Bill, will have the power to copy the tactics of 
Grattan’s Parliament and grant bounties to Irish industries. 
But bounties, though possibly the best because the most open, 
are also the most effective, form of protection. 


The want of delicacy, nay, of ordinary care, shown in the 
transactions by which the firm of Messrs. Samuel, Montagu 
and Co. have been employed to purchase silver for the Indian 
Government during the past six months is producing not 
only its natural and inevitable crop of accusations—groundless 
no doubt—of corrupt influence, but is also causing great 
embarrassment to the Ministry and all concerned. Under a 
statute of George III. no member of Parliament may directly 
or indirectly contract with a Government Department under 
a penalty of £500 for every vote given by him. But Sir 
Stuart Samuel, the brother of the Postmaster-General and the 
cousin of the Under Secretary for India, is also head of Messrs. 
Samuel, Montagu and Co. and a member of Parliament. 
He has, therefore, apparently incurred very heavy liability. 
He will, we presume, resign his seat. Why should not 
he and his firm, of which Lord Swaythling, the brother of 
the Indian Under Secretary, is a member, put them- 
selves right with public opinion by refusing to take any 
commission on their purchases of silver for the Indian Govern- 
ment? They have noshareholders to consider, for they are 
not a public company, and they have not been put to any 
appreciable expenses over their dealings. By such action 
they would triumphantly refute for themselves and for their 
relations in the Cabinet and the Ministry the allegations that 
the several persons concerned were exploiting their position 
of influence. By such an act of renunciation they would also 
go far to rebut the accusation that members of the Jewish 
race are not sensitive upon the point of personal honour in 
public affairs. 


Sir Sidney Colvin was entertained by a large and dis- 
tinguished gathering of his friends on Friday week. We 
have not space to dwell on the well-earned tributes to his 
services as friend of art and letters paid him by Lord Crewe, 
Lord Moulton, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. J. L. Garvin, and 
others. Perhaps the happiest was that printed on the back of 
the toast list, in which Mr. E. V. Lucas spoke of him as the 
chief of “the critics who incite” :— 

“ Who wait not till the enterprise is done, 

But seek young talent out and help it on, 

Ranking above appraisement at the end 

The constant stimulus of friend to friend; 

Whose banner is disinterestedness ; 

Whose chosen recompense, those friends’ success.” 
Sir Sidney Colvin, in his wise and interesting speech, laid 
special stress on the duty incumbent on museum authorities, 
as trustees of the past, not to indulge their own preferences by 
“scrapping” what was dull or ugly, but faithfully to preserve 
the authentic expression of the mind of every period. 


A disastrous fire broke out early on Sunday morning on 
the premises of Messrs. John Barker in Kensington. The 
outbreak occurred in the quarters of the servants who 
attend to the wants of the assistants, and some twenty 
were sleeping on the fifth and sixth storeys of the building 
when the alarm was given. Three girls who jumped from the 
parapet lost their lives, one being killed on the spot and two 
dying in hospital from their injuries, the body of a fourth 
was discovered in the building some hours afterwards. The 
rest, who waited for the escapes, were rescued by the exertions 
of the Fire Brigade and of two members of Messrs. Barker's 
staff, who behaved with great gallantry. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74,';—Thursday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE SETTLEMENT. 


\VENTS are moving us swiftly as ever in the Balkans. 

‘4. The Bulgarians, as we write, are chasing the remains 
of Nazim Pasha’s army into the lines of Tchatalja, and in all 
probability will carry them in a day or two and so be 
literally at the gates of Constantinople. Meantime 
Salonika is open to the advance of the Greek army, and 
Adrianople is ready to fall, though it must be admitted 
that the exact moment of that inevitable catastrophe now 
matters very little. Further, it is reported that the Sultan 
is making preparations to cross the Straits into Asia. We 
sincerely trust that this last item of news is true. It 
would greatly facilitate a settlement on sound lines if 
the Moslem ruler had left Europe. That the Bulyarian 
troops will now enter Constantinople seems assured. To 
attempt to baulk them of a triumph so legitimate and so 
well won would be not only futile but dangerous. With 
twenty or thirty European warships in the Bosporus and 
with the Bulgarians occupying the city with an army well 
under control—that the Bulgarian troops clearly are— 
there would be far less danger of massacre than if the 
conquerors stayed outside and left a broken rabble of 
Turkish troops, starving and uncontrollable, to have their 
way in the city and its suburbs. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that the Bulgarians must now enter Con- 
stantinople in order to secure law and order. Their 
presence will not prejudice the future of Constantinople 
except that it will make the return of Turkish domination 
impossible. After a Christian service has been held in St. 
Sophia, Constantinople can never again be a city under 
Turkish rule. Whether it is ultimately to come under the 
control of Russia or Bulgaria or to be internationalized, as 
a free city, remains over for decision—as does, indeed, the 
whole problem of the Balkan settlement. 

We are convinced that the success of the Allies has 
made the final settlement not more difficult, but more 
easy. If the Turks had held their own, or at any rate 
put up a good fight, and if a disagreement had occurred 
between the Allies, such as was almost certain to have 
occurred in case of their partial failure, it might well 
have been that the Great Powers would have fallen out 
as to whether the status quo could or should be restored. 
As it is, the status quo is ‘“‘as dead as mutton.” No one 
dreams of restoring it, or perhaps, to be more accurate, a 
new status quo has taken its place in the shape of the 
occupation of Northern Macedonia and the Sanjak b 
Servia and Montenegro, of Epirus and Thessaly and half the 
Islands by Greece, and of Thrace by Bulgaria. Albania 
alone stands out as a sort of island in the flood. This 
is the new situation with which the Powers have got to 
deal. We do not say that they must necessarily bow in 
every case to the new geography of arms, but they 
clearly will not be able to alter it very materially. 
Happily there seems good reason to believe that the 
Powers are beginning to recognize this fact—see Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement in the House of Commons, 
which amounted toa declaration that no attempt would 
be made to force peace upon the Allies. It is clear, too, 
‘hat Austria-Hungary, though anxious and watchful, is 
not going to make any impossible claims, but recognizes 
fully that facts will have their consequences. Best of 
all, she appears to have abandoned what must have proved 
a most dangerous claim—the claim to go to Salonika. It 
has become an open secret that she would be content with 
guarantees that her commerce should not be penalized, but 
should have an open road to the Higean at Salonika. Such 
guarantees she surely will be able to obtain. 

In truth Austria-Hungary is not in a position to 
make herself disagreeable or to run any risk if Genin a 
European conflagration even if she wished to do so, which we 
do not believe. She knows well enough that she has got to 
live with the Balkan Allies—a combination of States which 
she now realises would be able to paralyse her as a military 
force in Europe if she were to convert them into her deadly 
enemies. Suppose for a moment—rather a wild supposi- 
tion—that Austria-Hungary were able to deprive the 
Balkan States of a great part of their gains, and to force 
upon them a settlement which they resented as unjust. 
This would mean that Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and 








Greece would detest Austria-Hungary so greatly that 
they would be ready to spring at her throat the moment 
she became involved with any other Power, and ready 
also to stir up that portion, and it is a very large portion, 
of her Slavonic population which is already restless and 
discontented. But if Austria-Hungary were to incur such 
enmity as this, she would not only be in great internal 
peril. Her alliance would have lost all value in the eyes of 
Germany. She would automatically have ceased to count asa 
war-worthy ally. She would want help for herself, instead of 
being able to give it to others. Therefore we may be sure 
that, whatever else happens, the Germans will use their 
potent influence to prevent Austria-Hungary drifting into a 
position of fixed hostility to the Balkan States. To put our 
contention in another way. If Austria-Hungary presses the 
Balkan Allies too far she will drive them into the Triple 
Entente and so put at the disposal of the Entente half a 
million of the best fighting men in Europe lined "p on the 
flank of Austria-Hungary and ready to strike at the most 
vulnerable part of the second Power in the Triple Alliance, 
How long, we wonder, would Italy cling to that Alliance 
with its back thus half-broken ? The adhesion of Roumania 
to the Triple Alliance, even if it took place under such con- 
ditions, which is more than doubtful, would be very poor 
compensation. Though Roumania, no doubt, is at the 
moment in a very powerful position—that is, in a position 
to obtain very considerable territorial compensation—she 
would, under our hypothesis of an anti-Balkan settlement 
extorted by Austria-Hungary, be between the hammer and 
the anvil of Russia and Bulgaria. 

To sum up then, Austria-Hungary, even if she wished 
to commit something very like political suicide by incurring 
the permanent enmity of the Balkan States, would not be 
allowed to do so by her chief ally. Remember, too, that 
Austria-Hungary’s military position just now is by no 
means comfortable. Not only is her army fuil of Slav 
soldiers, but it is whispered that her artillery leaves very 
much to be desired, and, as the last fortnight has shown us, 
no army can now dare to take the field when its guns are 
outclassed. We do not pretend to say definitely whether 
Krupp has been beaten by Creusot. Possibly it was the 
gunners, not the guns, which were mostat fault. For the pre- 
sent purpose, however, that doesnotmatter. The Bulgarians, 
Servians, and Greeks will have plenty of both sorts. 
The capture of Turkish guns, all in fairly good condition 
—the Turks had not time to weaken them by much iiring 
—has left the Allies literally gorged with artillery. No 
other armies in the world have such a proportion of up-to- 
date field cannon to men as they have. We may conclude, 
then, that Austria-Hungary, though of course she might 
be driven to desperation if the Balkan Allies became 
utterly unreasonable, is not going to look out for trouble. 
She will, naturally enough, bluff a little, but when it comes 
to action she will recognize the inevitable. We wish we 
could say that she would go further and take the lead in 
suggesting the terms of settlement—taking care, of course, 
to make those terms so little selfish and so generous to the 
Allies that there would be a general desire to fall in with 
them. Assuredly she would have her reward if she were 
wise enough to give an assurance that she feels neither 
jealousy nor animosity towards Bulgaria, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Greece. 

It may be interesting to sketch the kind of settlement 
which Austria-Hungary, if she had a great statesman to 
guide her, might propose at this moment. In our belief 
such a statesman would begin by declaring that all 
Austria-Hungary wanted for herself would be a com- 
mercial arrangement which would give her commerce free 
access to the Aigean by a railway completed from Uskub 
to her frontier. That secured, she would let Servia and 
Montenegro divide the Sanjak of Novi Bazar between 
them and Montenegro take possession also of Scutari and 
the region round it—an arrangement which would double 
the area of Montenegro, and yet not impose upon her a 
task too great for her strength in the matter of settling 
an unruly population. Under such an arrangement Servia 
would seek the sea, not on the Adriatic, but at Salonika. 
Greece would have the Islands and an extension of 
territory in Epirus and Thessaly. To Bulgaria would 
fall Thrace, its boundaries being settled with Servia. There 
remains over Albania, that impracticable province which 
we have described as standing out like an island in the 
flood. It would be madness for Greece, Servia, or Monte- 
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. t to tackle Albania. A country which 
og Rang = nor the Turks ever asin Bee in 
me pduing is clearly beyond their powers. Evidently the 
best pian would be to make Albania an autonomous 

incipality, butnot under Turkish suzerainty. Ifa suzerain 
a th ; mountain kingdom must have, let it be Austria- 
Hungary. But here the wise plan would be for Austria- 
H ungary to propose that it should be left to her and her 
ally Italy to settle the status of Albania between them, 
and to decide whether Italy ought or ought not to be 
given that piece of the Albanian coast which is opposite 
Otranto. It is never wise for anyone to interfere between 
Allies, and as long as Italy remains in the Triple Alliance 
she could not feel herself unfairly treated under a proposal 
to settle matters with her “particular” friend. Next we must 
consider the question of Roumania. Here clearly the wise 
Austro-Hungarian statesman of our thought would no 
doubt insist that Roumania should have compensation, and 
would arrange with Bulgaria some such extension of her 
territory as is outlined by “ Scotus Viator ” in the interest- 
ing letter from him which we publish in our issue of to-day. 
That the Bulgarians realize the necessity for such enlarge- 
ment of Roumanian territory we cannot doubt. There 
remains finally to be considered the question of Constanti- 
nople. For ourselves we hold that much the soundest and 
most lasting plan would be to invite Russia to take the 
city and a strip of territory which would give her the whole 
of the European shores of the Bosporus, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles, including, of course, 
Gallipoli. An Austrian statesman, however, would have 
to be more than human to make such a proposal. He 
would probably find his limit of sacrifice reached by 
suggesting that Constantinople and the district we have 
just named should be organized as a free city or princi- 
pality, guaranteed by a contract between the Great Powers 
and ruled either by a Senate or, probably better still, by 
some neutral prince chosen from a Northern Royal Family. 
His Byzantine Majesty would, of course, be forbidden to 
fortify or keep fortified either the Bosporus or the 
Dardanelles. Those waterways would be declared inter- 
national highways, free to the vessels of all nations. 

The difficulty of such an arrangement in regard to Con- 

stantinople is that it would not be likely to last more than 
a generation or a couple of generations at most. It is for 
this among other reasons that we should prefer to see 
tussia at Constantinople. Russia is by far the greatest 
of the Black Sea Powers, and it is therefore only right that 
she should hold the key of the door which gives access to 
the Black Sea. But though we favour this solution, we 
should not be surprised if Russia were to refuse to take 
the gift even if offered her by the Powers, and were to 
prefer the solution of an internationalized Constantinople. 
Many Russians believe that if Constantinople belonged 
to them the balance of the Russian Empire would be 
upset. There would be a tendency for the Court to look 
and move South, and to cease to be Russian in the 
exclusive sense. Again, they feel that if one of Russia’s 
capitals were Constantinople, as it would almost have 
to be, owing to the religious prestige of the city, 
Russia might forfeit the tremendous asset she now 
possesses in her impregnability to invasion. Anyone, she 
feels, who tries to get to Moscow or St. Petersburg will meet 
the fate of Charles XII. and Napoleon. She would be 
much more squeezable with Constantinople than without 
it. In a word, to take Constantinople would be to give 
hostages to Europe. 

Is it possible that Austria-Hungary will recognize that 
she will gain by taking the lead in suggesting a settlement, 
and that the less selfish she makes it the more she will 
gain? We wish we could feel confident on this matter. 
Still, even if Austria-Humgary cannot rise to this height, 
we hold that a settlement can and will be reached without 
& general war. 


neith 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


DPD" WOODROW WILSON, the Democratic candidate, 
has been elected President of the United States by 
an overwhelming majority. It is not for Englishmen 
to take sides in the domestic contests of the other half 
of the English-speaking race, but now that the election 
1s Over We may in all sincerity congratulate Dr. Wilson 
on the fact that, to use Mr. Roosevelt’s words, “the 





American people by a great plurality have conferred 
upon him the highest honour in their gift.” Though 
personally we should have liked to see Mr. Roosevelt once 
more at the White House, we admit that from the wider 
point of view it is better that the Democratic Party, which 
has been so long excluded from Presidential power, should 
have their turn at Washington and enjoy an opportunity 
of putting into practice their special political ideas. That 
Dr. Wilson, not only on the ground of high personal 
character, but also on that of his views on public affairs, 
will make an excellent President we cannot doubt. Though 
he bears the label of the Democratic Party and would 
probably be horrified by our describing him as a Con- 
servative, he is none the less a Conservative by nature and 
intention—of course, meaning thereby a statesman of 
moderation and sound sense. He is also azman whose mind 
has been trained in dealing with wide issues in a wide way. 
No one can accuse him of having allowed his intelligence 
to be sapped by the endless iteration of party claptrap, or 
by fixing his attention solely on party issues. e is an 
historian and a political philosopher in the best sense, and 
he will, we may be sure, never be ensnared by the pitfalls 
which engulf so many machine-made politicians—men 
who believe that their nostrums are really new, and that 
no one before them has been faced with political difficulties 
so tremendous and so subtle. Experience of the past may 
sometimes paralyze a man for action, but it unquestionably 
steadies him, and what America wants just now is steadying. 

It is too early as yet to say what will be the practical 
results of the election. If, however, as is probable, the 
Democrats have elected not only a Democratic President 
but a majority in both Houses of Congress, the road should 
be clear for great movements. Not only may we expect to 
see the tariff revised, and in a popular sense, but also an 
amendment of the Constitution providing for a national 
income-tax. Undoubtedly the Americans will be wise to 
adopt such an impost. Through the income-tax they will 
get an engine which will make the Government at Washing- 
ton financially secure. We do not for a moment suppose 
that the Democratic Party is going to abandon all forms 
of Protection, but, equipped with an income-tax, they will 
be able to keep the tariff within strict bounds, and so 
relieve the consumer of certain irksome dues which have 
been largely buttressed by the contention that the revenue 
must be safeguarded. We shall not see Free Trade, either 
in the American or the English sense, but we shall—unless 
all the omens are deceptive—see a very considerable 
approach made towards a policy of tariff for revenue only. 

If the triumph of the Democrats must be pronounced 
important, of still greater import is the defeat of the 
Republican Party. That defeat is apparently due to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s breaking away from Mr. Taft and the 
machine. In reality it is due, as we do not doubt Mr. 
Roosevelt would be the first to acknowledge, to the deep 
sense of indignation felt by a large section of Republicans 
at the retrograde and selfish policy adopted by Mr. Taft 
and the managers of the Republican Party. ‘These were 
determined to keep the party on the old bad lines. The 
men who followed Mr. Roosevelt and made him their leader 
and their symbol were, on the other hand, determined that 
they would rather break up the party and found a new 
one than accept any longer the dictation of a caucus 
certainly selfish and possibly corrupt. The Bull Moose 
has done better than win the election. He has put the 
fear of God into the hearts of party politicians throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States. He has 
made them understand that there is something more than 
party to be considered, and that there is a limit to political 
self-interest. Hitherto it has been supposed that the 
American voter was so much enslaved by party that there 
was hardly any sacrifice which he would not make, provided 
he were told in loudand emphatic tones that itwas demanded 
in the interests of the great party to which he belonged. He 
might be sad, sorry, and ashamed, but it was held as an 
article of faith that he would accept almost any humiliation, 
and would support even men he believed to be unworthy, 
provided he were told that it would ruin the party if he 
were to show any signs of independence. The election just 
over has changed all that. t will, we believe, leave an 
indelible mark upon American politics. In future pro- 
fessional politicians will not dare to put the strain they 
have been accustomed to put upon their adherents. 
“ Unless we are careful,” will be their thought, “ we shall 
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get the party broken up by some new Roosevelt. We dare 
not run the risk of offending the independent people in the 
party. If we do, the wretches will bolt and find another 
Bull Moose to lead them.” 

The future of the Republican Party is a most interesting 
subject for speculation. Will it remain shattered, and will 
Mr. Roosevelt be able to form a new party? or, again, will 
the Republican leaders say, like the ‘possum im the fable, 
“ Don’t shoot any more, Colonel ; we'll come down”? That 
is quite possible. If they do, we shall very likely, four 
years hence, see Mr. Roosevelt nominated and elected as 
President bya united Republican Party. On the other hand, 
feeling may be too bitter inside the machine. In that case 
we may be quite sure that Mr. Roosevelt will not go out 
of politics, but, as long as he lives, will keep his present 
reforming and progressive party in being. Our own pre- 
diction is that the knowledge that this is certain will 
make the Republican managers, however angry and how- 
ever unwilling, recognize that they have no choice but to 
make terms. After all, Henry VII.’s historic formula 
is a business proposition: “If,” he declared, “all Ireland 
cannot rule the Earl of Desmond, then the Earl of Desmond 
must rule all Ireland.” If the Republican Party cannot 
rule Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Roosevelt will have to rule the 
Republican Party. 





MR. BOWLES’S TRIUMPH. 


F§XHE decision of Mr. Justice Parker in the Chancery 

Division is not only a personal triumph for Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, on which we heartily congratulate him, 
but is also a triumph for the supremacy of the law. The 
Courts of Justice have once again shown that it is to them 
that appeal must be made for the protection of English 
liberties either against kings or Commons. The elements 
of the case are very simple. Under a practice which dates 
back apparently about sixty years the Government of the 
day has been in the habit of levying taxes upon the 
authority of a resolution of the House of Commons 
passed in Committee of Ways and Means. As to the 
convenience of that practice, which hitherto has been 
generally assumed, we will say something presently. The 
question which Mr. Bowles raised was its legality, and on 
that issue he has won hands down. In order to test the 
right of the Government to levy any tax without the 
authority of an Act of Parliament he purchased a large 
amount of Irish Land stock. It was necessary to acquire 
a large holding, so that the income tax deducted might 
exceed £50, and thus entitle him to bring his case in the 
High Court. According to custom, the Bank of England 
deducted the income tax from the dividends due to Mr. 
Bowles as soon as they became payable. At that datea 
resolution had already been passed by the House of 
Commons authorizing the imposition of the income tax 
for the current year at the same scale of rates as last year, 
but the Finance Act had not been passed. The defence of the 
Bank of England was that they were acting according to a 
well-established practice, but they were otherwise not 
concerned in the matter, and left the Government to fight 
Mr. Bowles. The case, which originally came into court 
early in the summer, was postponed until the autumn, 
and in the interval the Government, to avoid further danger, 
hurried up the Finance Bill in the House of Commons 
and secured its passage into law. In arguing the case 
against Mr. Bowles the Attorney-General did not venture 
directly to challenge the authority of the Bill of Rights, 
under which no tax can te levied without an Act of 
Parliament, but tried to deduce from the Income Tax Acts 
an authority for the practice which has for so many years 
been followed. This was really the only legal point involved, 
and Mr. Justice Parker had no hesitation in dismissing the 
Attorney-General’s arguments. If there had been any 
intention to give authority for levying income tax in 
successive years without an Act of Parliament the Income 
Tax Acts would certainly have said so. 

It is now clear, as, indeed, it was directly Mr. Bowles 
raised the point, that an illegality has been continued for 
a couple of generations because nobody thought it worth 
while to challenge the practice. The reason for this 
acquiescence of the taxpayer in a breach of a statute which 
constitutes one of the fundamental liberties of Englishmen 
is not far to seek. In practice everybody knows that when 
a resolution has been passed by the House of Commons 
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fixing the rate of income tax for the current year the 
chances are that that resolution will be incorporated in a 
statute and the tax will become legally payable. Thereforg 
it was not worth anybody’s while to challenge an anticipa. 
tory levy, when he knew that sooner or later the tax would 
certainly have to be paid. Nor does anyone imagine for g 
moment that Mr. Bowles, in taking the course which he 
has taken at vory considerable cost to himself, expected 
that he would escape payment of income tax. His action 
was taken solely from the public point of view, and was 
specially directed against the recent practice of post- 
poning the Finance Bill till late in theyear. This isan abuse 
of Parliamentary procedure rather than of the law, but it 
so happens that the law, as embodied in the Bill of Rights, 
has enabled Mr. Gibson Bowles to prevent the present 
Ministry from further violating the custom of Parliament. 
It was of course illegal to levy taxes merely on the authority 
of the Budget Resolutions, even in years when those Resolu- 
tions were followed within a few weeks by a Finance Act; 
but the illegality was less objectionable than under modern 
conditions where the passing of the Finance Act has been 
postponed to as late as Christmas. In practice such post- 
ponement means that the Government, on the authority of 
a resolution passed in the House of Commons on Budget 
night, could collect all the taxes it wanted and could then 
leave over any trivial matters involved in those resolutions 
or in other portions of the Finance Bill until the House of 
Commons, completely exhausted by a long autumn session, 
was willing to pass anything whatever to get away for its 
Christmas holidays. In other words, but for the action 
taken by Mr. Gibson Bowles, the Executive Government 
would have acquired the power to tax the country without 
giving the House of Commons any real opportunity of con- 
sidering the proposed taxes. This is the essential point at 
issue, and not, as one or two of the Radical papers have 
suggested, any question between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, under the Parliament Act it is clear that 
the House of Lords is not in the least degree concerned in 
the present controversy. It is solely a question between 
the House of Commons and the Cabinet. 


Let us next deal with the question of fiscal convenience. 
The defence for the present practice which springs to the 
lips of every man is the statement that unless taxes, and 
especially customs duties, were levied instanter the tax 
would be anticipated and the revenue would suffer. This 
is a matter which must be carefully considered, for though 
Mr. Justice Parker’s judgment is quite rightly coufined 
only to the matter with which he was called upon to deal, 
namely the levyiug of income tax, it is perfectly clear that 
the law applies exactly in the same way in the levying of 
customs duties. The best way of dealing with the matter 
is to take the case of the Tea Duty. At present if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes to raise the Tea Duty 
he asks authority from the House of Commons on Eudget 
night, and the very next morning the extra duty is levied 
on every pound of tea cleared from the bonded ware- 
houses. n the other hand, if he wishes to lower the 
Tea Duty the reduction is postponed for two or thres 
mouths so that merchants and retail dealers who have 
already cleared tea may be able to recoup themselves for 
the duty they have already paid. That of course is only 
fair, for otherwise the burden of the duty would fall upon 
the traders and not upon the general body of taxpayers. 
The real question is whether there would be any public 
disadvantage in giving the same notice in the case of an 
increase of duty that is already given in the caso of a 
reduction of duty. That a considerable amount of tea 
would be cleared from bond in anticipation of the higher 
duty is obvious, but it is notorious that at the pre- 
sent time, whenever an increase of the duty is suspected, 
traders clear tea as a precautionary measure, and these 
anticipations of revenue are at present one of the 
most disturbing factors in the formation of a Budget. 
They are also—and in our judgment this is an 
even more serious matter—a very disturbing factor in 
legitimate trade. For every March and April there 1s 
feverish excitement in the trades specially subject to 
taxation, and large speculative importations are made to 
forestall the possible new burdens, Such speculation in 
the dark is in any case bad for legitimate trade, but in this 
particular case there is a special and most serious evil. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer has determined to 
raise the Tea Duty or the Tobacco Duty, or whatever if 
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may be, that decision must in practice be taken some 
considerable time before it is announced to the House of 
Commons. The knowledge that it has been taken is 
shared by a very considerable number of people, including 
all the members of the Cabinet and numerous officials in 
the Treasury and in the Revenue Departments. That the 
secret is generally well kept we admit unhesitatingly, and 
we acknowledge frankly the normally honourable conduct 
of all the persons concerned. But cases have occurred in 
the past when financial secrets have leaked out, and we 
believe that on one occasion in the last century the 
leakage was traced to a Cabinet Minister. What has 
happened before may happen again, and even if the danger 
js not in practice again realized, as we hope it never will 
be, the suspicion will always be there. When men can make 
large sums of money by divulging a piece of private informa- 
tion there is always a danger that someone will succumb 
to the temptation. The whole of this danger and the 
whole of the unhealthy speculation now occurring every 
March could be avoided by the simple device of postpon- 
ing the imposition of a new tax until adequate notice had 
been given. According to Mr. Bowles, England is the 
only country in the world where this is not done. Of 
course there would be some anticipation of revenue, as 
there is at present, but the amount could be foreseen 
and allowed for. After all, the country cannot absorb 
more than a certain amount of tea in a given time, and if 
merchants clear more than their customers can readily 
take up, they will be imposing upon themselves the cost 
of warehousing and the loss of interest. Moreover such 
loss of revenue as occurs owing to this cause will all come 
into the current financial year, whereas, at present, antici- 
pations of revenue throw out the finance of two years. On 
the whole it seems to us that the service which Mr. Bowles 
has rendered is just as great from the point of view of 
public convenience as it is from the point of view of main- 
taining the supremacy of the law. 





“POINTS FOR THE WIRELESS COMMITTEE.” 


ry\O ordinary people nothing can be simpler than the 
conditions under which a Government negotiation 
for the purchase of a patent should be carried on. Strict 
secrecy should be imposed on the agents who are engaged 
on both sides. In the case of the representatives of the 
Government this condition ought to be easily satisfied. 
It is different in the case of the vendor, because, as he has 
almost always disposed of his patent to a joint-stock 
company, the temptations to publicity are very great, and 
affect persons over whom the Government have no control. 
For any indiscretions on their part, accidental or calcu- 
lated, there is only one remedy. It should be made clear 
from the first that any sudden change in the market 
value of the shares will lead at once to the suspension 
and, in the absence of explanation, to the termination 
of the negotiation. If this rule were rigidly enforced 
the object of the disclosure would be defeated. A 
momentary gain might be made on the Stock Exchange, 
but the risk of a premature ending of the treaty 
of sale would seldom be worth incurring, and in any 
case the Government would have cleared its character 
by its refusal to go on bargaining. The methods which 
have been followed in the case of the Marconi Agreoment 
seem curiously unlike those just described. They have 
been set out with great clearness by Mr. W. R. Lawson 
in an article in the National Review for November, and 
all that we propose doing on the present occasion is to 
give our readers the benefit of Mr. Lawson’s researches. 
Happily the whole matter is now being investigated by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and until 
they have reported no final judgment can be passed on 
this remarkable transaction. But Mr. Lawson does at 
least give us examples of the suspicions which have been 
aroused and of the points which need to be cleared up. 
What all the world knows is that the Marconi shares at 
the beginning of the present year were worth £2 a share 
and that later in the year they stood at £9 10s. a share. 
In so far as this sensational rise was due to the growing 
magnitude of the Company’s operations, or to fresh improve- 
ments in the construction or working of the machinery, it 
concerns no one but the fortunate holders of shares. ‘But 


the allegation is that the rise in value was the result of 
special knowledge obtained by certain speculators of the 
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progress of the negotiations between the Government and 
the Company. The facts, however, which he sets forth, 
and which we quote, are his facts and not ours, and we 
take no responsibility for them. We are in any case con- 
vinced that Mr. Lawson writes without any malignant 
intent. He is also not a man who makes rash or careless 
statements. 

“Marconi shares,” says Mr. Lawson, “were now [early last 

January] booming and sky-rocketing on the Stock Exchange, 
Apparently the insiders had some means of following the negotia- 
tions step by step. A friendly organ, the Financial News, was in 
frequent communication with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and explained 
each rise or fall as it took place. For instance, a special spurt 
happened on January 9th, in which the shares were pushed up 
5s. 6d. Mr. Isaacs was asked by the Financial News if he knew 
anything to justify it. ‘Nothing whatever,’ he replied. ‘Nothing 
has happened since you gave your last information to the share- 
holders.’ This announcement, duly made in next day’s Financial 
News, caused a slump of 8s. and the shares continued to decline 
until January 16th, when they touched 64s. 6d.—a loss of about 
13s. on the week.” 
It may be said that all that this comes to is that the shares 
rose on a false report and fell on its being contradicted. 
But what is really important is the relation of the Com- 
pany with a financial newspaper. Investors were plainly 
accustomed to look to the Financial News for trustworthy 
information as to the progress of the negotiations. Else 
why did that journal go as a matter of course to the 
Managing Director for information? The rise in the 
shares could not have been founded on anything but the 
supposed state of the negotiations with the Government, 
for when Mr. Isaacs said that nothing had happened 
the shares fell immediately. Mr. Lawson gives another 
quotation from the same source. On January 24th, “the 
very day on which, according to the Postmaster-General, 
the first Marconi tender was signed, the Financial News 
announced that, though the Agreement had not been 
actually signed, there was every reason to believe that the 
signature would be affixed within the next few days.” 

“ Hitherto,” says Mr. Lawson, “the worst that has been said 

about the Marconi ‘ boomers’ is that they had inside information 
about the acceptance of the company’s tender, and that they used 
it in such a way as to pocket hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
Now we can go even further than that and charge them with having 
known about the acceptance of the first tender even before it was 
signed. ‘The effect of this premature announcement onthe market 
has been frankly told by the Financial News itself. From its 
latest revelations of October 14th I quote the following: ‘ On this 
news [the news that there was every reason to believe that the 
Agreement would be signed within the next few days] the shares 
again advanced, and on January 25th they were 75s. 9d. to 76s. 9d., 
a rise of 3s. 1jd.on the day. They advanced steadily to 4} in 
the middle of February. The Agreement was definitely announced 
on March 7th and the news appeared in the Financial News of 
March 8th. On that day the closing quotation was 92s. 6d.—95s., 
a rise of % on the day. The shares then mounted rapidly to 
9}—9j, which figure they attained on April 17th.’” 
Well may Mr. Lawson say, “ It will, I think, be generally 
agreed that the Marconi Company stands apart from all 
others in the sphere of public contracting. It has a 
peculiar record which may help to account for the 
atmosphere of suspicion and mystification which has 
gathered round it.” One advantage which it has derived 
from its command of information is seen in the enormous 
number of shares “ transferred” during the period when 
the Agreement with the Government was being negotiated. 
The record is a familiar one in the annals of speculative 
companies, but there are few instances, we hope, in which 
the speculator has been so largely helped by those whose 
business was, not only to keep the secrets of the Govern- 
ment, but to take care that those with whom they were 
necessarily shared kept their part in them equally secret. 

There is a great deal more in Mr. Lawson's article 
which deserves the most careful attention on the part of 
the Committee—notably the apparent neglect which the 
two rival wireless schemes met with at the hands of the 
Post Office. But from considerations of space we will con- 
fine ourselves to one of these points—the curious popularity 
of the Marconi system in Ireland :— 

“The chief centre of Marconi speculation has always been 
Dublin, and London is what is called a ‘repeating’ market. The 
original company was brought out by Dublin capitalists, and the 
shares were actively dealt in there for years before they received 
much attention in Capel Court. . . . The craze for them was almost 
as strong as that of the Scots for the Isthmus of Darien scheme. 
The latter was made a national question, and Irishmen may 
also make a national question of Marconis before they are done 
with them.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Agreement should 
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have escaped that acute criticism which the Nationalist 
members are so well qualified to bring to bear on a supposed 
Government job. If Mr. Lawson is correct in saying that 
Marconis are the favourite investment of “ priests, widows, 
and publicans,” a Nationalist would have been doing those 
large sections of his countrymen a very bad service if he 
had thrown any doubt on the wisdom of the Post Office 
in buying the concern on the vendors’ own terms. Nor 
was it only a negative benefit that the transaction derived 
from Nationalist favour. It found in the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party a very active and eloquent 4a Mr. 
Lawson quotes a passage from one of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s 
articles describing the course of the debate in the House 
of Commons which is well worth reproducing here :— 

“ Finally he (the Postmaster-General) touched a deep note when 

amid the rapt and awed stillness of the House—which becomes 
very silent always in its moments of deep emotion—he read out 
the urgent message of the Imperial Defence Committee, asking 
that, in the interests of the defence of the Empire, with the 
possibility at any moment of a terrible war, in which every move- 
ment of every battleship and every hour of a garrison in the 
remotest part of the Empire ought to be immediately brought 
into contact by a wireless system, he demanded whether he 
could wait and wait until some other system than the Marconi 
could at some indefinite time offer the same proofs of efficiency 
and success.” 
Either the Dominions are badly represented on the Defence 
Committee or the Governments which sent them over 
have changed their minds. A very few days later the 
Postmaster-General “ had to admit that not a single one 
of the Dominion Governments had followed his example 
and saddled itself with a Marconi contract.” Possibly it 
had occurred to them that, considering the great cost of 
the Marconi system, the money might be spent more 
profitably in building battleships than in bringing those 
already built into contact with every part of a wireless 
system of the supreme merits of which they were not yet 
assured. 

To what conclusion the Committee will come we shall 
not attempt to forecast. All that is clear at present is that 
every particular of the proposed purchase ought to be 
subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny before the action 
of the Post Office is confirmed. 





FABLES FOR THE TIMES. 
THE ASS, THE PH@NIX, AND THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
(Dedicated to Lord Roberts.) 


PHENIX once visited an Ass at his house, situated on 
an island and surrounded by many fine stacks of hay. 

“TI have called,” said the Phenix, “to remind you 
that your fire msurance is very low, so low, indeed, 
that if you were burned out you could not possibly 
replace this noble house and these splendid stacks.” The 
Ass was perturbed, but also annoyed, at these words. 

“ Why,” said he, “do you want to bother me like this 
and put me to such terrific extra expense? I have gone on 
comfortably enough for many years with my present 
insurance and done very well and never had any serious 
losses. What was good enough in the past ought to be 
good enough in the present and the future.” 

“ You forget,” said the Phenix, “ what a large number 
of bad characters there are about just now, and how ready 
they are to set fire to houses and stacks and so ruin honest 
men. The Turkey’s roost was burned down only last 
night, and yet she thought herself perfectly safe.” 

“But,” said the Ass, though beginning to waver, 
“consider the expense and worry. I really must think 
of my poor children. I should be taking the hay 
out of their mouths”—and with that he turned up the 
whites of his eyes and looked very solemn. 

“I don’t pretend that the expense and worry are not 
heavy,” said the Pheenix, “ but they will certainly not ruin 
you. Why, you could save it out of the money you now 
waste by your extravagant way of feeding. If you pre- 
served the good hay that you and your children every day 
trample down and waste, you could easily pay the extra 
premium.” 

“Ah!” said the Ass, “you are quite mistaken there. 
Liberty is my watchword, and if you take away my liberty 
and the liberty of my family to eat what we like, how we 
like, and when we like, we shall become mere serfs and life 
wou't be worth living. Anything is better than such 
misery. Fools may call it discipline and thrift—I call 


it Slavery.” 








“T agree,” said the Phenix, “that you ought to keep 
your liberty, but in reality you would have much more 
security for freedom if you were preperly insured. No 
bankrupt is ever a free man.” 

At this moment a Philanthropist who was passing 
hurried up and exclaimed to the Phenix: “ What is al] 
this? What do you mean, you abandoned bird, b 
worrying that unfortunate Ass? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for trying to persuade him to give up 
his dearly bought liberty. You are a disgrace to humanity, 
or to the ashes, or whatever else it is from which you 
spring. Besides you are probably in the pay of the 
capitalists.” 

Turning to the Ass he went on: “ There is not the slightest 
reason why you should upset yourself or feel anxious about 


the nonsense which the Phenix has talked to you. His 
words are ouly prompted by his own selfish interests. He 
lives by Fire, and Insurance encourages Fire. You 


are quite right, too, in thinking that he wants to make 
you a slave. As to his suggestion that there are people 
who want to burn down your home and your hay ricks, 
I never heard anything so wicked. Be assured that 
his vapourings about bad characters are all lies. Your 
neighbours no more want to burn down your house 
than you want to burn down theirs. But remember they 
are only too likely to take it as an insult if, as the Phenix 
suggests, you insure against them. In that case they are 
very likely to come and do the exact thing you want to 
prevent them doing. You will be in greater, not less, 
danger if you hurt their feelings and rouse their evil 
passions by acting in this provocative manner. Have 
the courage to be free. Listen, however, and I will tell 
you how you can get all the security you require without 
any of the painful sacrifices which have been so cruelly 
demanded of you. I have a sovereign plan for avoiding 
the evils of fire and for arming your mind against the 
anxious thoughts that the Pheenix has put into it. 
Whenever you feel low or have any sense of danger or 
depression, bray as loud as you can and keep saying over 
to yourself: * Nobody wants to hurt me. Nobody would be 
so wicked as to do me an injury when I do not want to injure 
them.’ This will soon banish all disturbing thoughts from 
your mind, and make you sleep in perfect security. Bray! 
bray! bray! whenever you feel alarmed!” 

At this the Ass felt much relieved and, braying in the 
most consolatory and self-satisfying manner, kicked the 
Pheenix out of doors. 

Two days after, the Philanthropist again passed that 
way, and found the Ass sitting bruised, bleeding, and 
dejected by a heap of smoking ruins. 

“This 1s a very sad sight, my friend,” said the Philan- 
thropist. “What has happened to you? I am afraid 
you forgot to bray as I told you and to suggest to yourself 
that nobody could ever be so wicked as to hurt you.” 

“Indeed I did not,” said the poor Ass. “I brayed 
exactly as you told me, loud and long, and look at the 
result ?” 

“T cannot understand it,” faltered the Philanthropist. 
“Something must have gone wrong.” Then brightening 
up he added, “ But never mind, whatever happens I'll 
never lose faith in braying.” 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


Tue following letter has been sent by the Editor of the 
Spectator to the press for publication to-day :— 
THE TURKISH DEBACLE AND THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE, 


Dzar Srr,—The fate of the National Reserve hangs in the 
balance. The next few months must decide whether it is to die 
out—a well-meaning but abortive attempt to keep in touch with 
the men in the country who have had a military training—or 
whether it is to bo made so great a reality that the country will 
not allow the military authorities to neglect it, even if they wished 
todo so. The National Reserve now numbers about 170,000 men. It 
can be doubled, i.c., brought up to 340,000 men, if all the counties 
in Brita‘n do as well—and there is no reason why they should not 
do better—as London, Edinburgh, and Surrey. But if it is doubled 
it is as certain as anything human can be that the Government 
will find the movement too big not to be taken seriously, and they 
will feel obliged to provide the men on the Register with uaiforms 
and rifles—absolute necessaries should a call ever be mado upon 
their patriotism. Numbers alone will force the authorities out of 
their present attitude of benevolent indifference. . 

It is because the National Reserve is in this eritical situation, 
and because the overthrow of an ancient military Empire with 
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9,000 fighting men within a fortnight has made the 
= — = enenal Defence a living issue, that I ask your paper 
—— owerful aid towards the work of obtaining the last 
,-- e00 bat, The seeking out of the trained men and the getting 
nen to put their names on the register is a work peculiarly 
appropriate to the press. Indeed, it can hardly be accomplished 
ati out it. When the National Reserve was started in Surrey 
the first 700 names were obtained solely through appeals in the 

unty newspapers of all shades of opinion. Again, it was through 
a blicity of the press that during the past six months the numbers 
Fr the National Reserve have been doubled. The inspection of 
the National Reserve by the King in Hyde Park at the beginning 
of June last was reported and commented upon in every news- 

aper in the land, with the result that the National Reserve 
Pijded some 70,000 men to its numbers. If your paper, in con- 
junction with others, will now appeal to those of its readers who 
are eligible to join the National Reserve, but who have not yet 
joined, I feel confident that the names will pour in by the thousand. 
Remember, there are still tens of thousands of men who have not 
yet even heard of the Reserve. 
To be specific, I want to ask those of your readers who are 
eligible to send their names and addresses (stating distinctly 
the county or town in which they live), their ages, and the corps 
in which they served, to the Spectator Office, London. These 
replies shall be sorted out and sent to the secretaries of the 
various Territorial Associations in whose area the men reside. 
The reason for asking that the names and addresses should be 
sent to the Spectator and not direct to the Territorial Associations 
can easily be explained. If you ask a man to send in his name to 
the Secretary of—say—the Monmouthshire Territorial Associa- 
tion, ten to one he will fail to do so. He will not know the 
address, and he will also not know where to find it. If, however, 
he can cut a form out of his paper, fill it in, put it into a half- 
penny envelope and address it to the Spectator Office, London, with 
the letters “ N.R.” written big on the envelope, he is far more 
likely to send his name. 

As-I have said, there are probably thousands of men who still 
do not know what the National Reserve is. May I explain by 
quoting the words of the first paragraph of the National Reserve 
Regulations :— 

“The National Reserve, which forms a part of the mililary 
organization, is primarily a register of trained officers and soldiers 
who, being under no further obligation for military service, 

. are organized under the auspices of County Associations, 
and encouraged by the military authorities with a view to 
increasing the military resources for national defence.” 

Though registration involves no legal liability, it is, of course, 
fully recognized by all the members of the National Reserve that, 
by joining the Reserve, men and officers express their willingness 
in case of great national peril to these Islands—that is, invasion— 
to place themselves at the disposal of the military authorities. 
Though there is no peace obligation whatever, it is clear that 
joining the Reserve involves the greatest, sternest, and most 
binding of obligations in the case of invasion. No one should 
dream of joining the National Reserve unless he means business, 
unless he is prepared to risk his life should the soil of this country 
ever be violated by the armies of a Foreign Power. The National 
Reservist will never be required to serve outside Great Britain. 
Of that he is absolutely assured. But in the case of war within 
these Islands he will, as I have said, be called on to do a soldier’s 
duty. Noman who is not prepared to do this in case of invasion is 
wanted in the National Reserve. Every trained man who is so 
prepared must not delay to register his name and address. 

The men who are eligible for the National Reserve are ex-soldiers 
of the Regular Army who have passed out of the Reserve, ex- 
Militiamen, ex-Yeomen, ex-Volunteers, ex-mombers of analogous 
Colonial forces, and all ex-soldiers who have seen active service, 
i.e. who are in possession of a war medal, no matter how short 
was such service. Ex-sailors and marines who are not under 
liability to be called up for further service in the Navy, and ex- 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary who have completed 
not less than four years with the force are also eligible. In fact, 
every trained man and trained officer is eligible. Here is the form 
which I suggest your readers who are eligible should fill in and 
post as described below :— , 








NATIONAL RESERVE. 


To men with a military or naval training: 
Fillin this Form. Cut it out and send it in an unsealed 


envelope with a halfpenny stamp, addressed as follows— 
“The Spectator,” 
London. 


If you prefer it you can copy out the form ona postcard 
and address as above. 
FORM. 
I desire to join the National Reserve. 
Wate Tie CU a oc ccascccsvvescasscscasicocescnnscatersenenssenen 


Adidrens (im Suld)...0...0.c.crcccccrsesvcccsnccesssosesesensosees 


NN CIN nc cisins siti veninennninirsinassetersemsiaianeinnts 











rr Bene CE WD visi ccs i pnccescinencictasvarievninncensnes 








If you can let this Form, with a few explanatory words as to 
who are eligible, remain in your columns for a day or two, the 
effect will be increased not seven but seventy fold. 

Those who are not eligible themselves, but who know men who 
are, can doa real service to their country by bringing this Form 
to the notice of men who are eligible. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 

We desire here to apologize to the various Territorial 
Associations for what may possibly seem at first sight an 
impertinence, or at any rate an interference with their 
duties without leave asked. We fully recognize that the 
Associations, and the Associations alone, can control and 
organize the National Reserve. Our endeavour is solely 
to act as a recruiting agency, or rather to get the 
press as a whole to act in that capacity. If our efforts 
meet with success, such success will be due to the 
dailies and popular weeklies and not to the Spectator. 
We merely propose to act as a receiving-house for 
sending on names obtained through the public spirit and 
power and influence possessed by our contemporaries. 
That we did not consult the Associations before acting 
was due to our desire to save time. We felt that the 
moment was ripe for appealing to the trained men who 
still remain in such large numbers outside the Reserve, 
but that it would pass away as quickly as it came. While 
the sound of the cannon is still in their ears men are asking 
themselves anxiously what they can do to make Britain safe. 
A fortnight hence they may once more be asleep—drowned 
in a sham security. There was time for action, but not 
for a scrupulous politeness. We feel sure that the Terri- 
torial Associations will recognize this as a valid excuse for 
our not having consulted them. 








THE FOX AND THE LAW. 


ge we may call fox-hunting the earliest and chief of 
English pastimes. At least its predecessors in our 
land have almost died to memory with the Middle Ages. 
Fox-hunting itself has had its vicissitudes, trials, and baffled 
hopes, but those of us who have been subdued by its charm 
are confident that it will survive the test of time. If it 
does not, it will not be the fault of its devotees. For 
its adherents have made infinite sacrifices to maintain it in 
its pristine glory. An entire code of English custom is 
founded on the fox. Money has been spent in the effort 
to preserve the race. Alien immigrants have been weleomed 
into England to perpetuate the stock, and for the sake of 
the fox’s continued strain sad tricks have been played 
with his pedigree. “The little red rover,” of whom a 
thousand ballads sing, is king of the English countryside, 
and in his life, and even more in his death, he tyrannizes 
over the etiquette of country houses. 
“ Who ever recked where, how, or when 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain ?” 

sang Sir Walter Scott, to the disgust and indignation of the 
fox-hunter! There are hundreds who can only regard the 
sentiment as a blemish on a great poet’s reputation. But the 
case is capable of being regarded from two sides. Sir Walter 
was a lawyer before he was a poet, and in these lines his legal 
mind has overpowered his poetic inspiration. For sad as it 
may sound, and much as sportsmen will resent the imputation, 
the sentiment, if discreditable to a bard, at least accurately 
expresses the attitude of the English common law on the 
question of fox-hunting. The courteous addresses of a thousand 
songs are snubbed into silence by the curt declaration of the 
law. For in English jurisprudence, alas! the fox is nothing 
but “noisome vermin,” which it is justifiable and even incum- 
bent, in all possible cases, to consign to speedy destruction 
“for the good of the commonwealth.” His position is one 
with that of “rats and mice and such small deer,” with 
weasels and with badgers and other pests of the countryside, 
the ignominious herd doomed to the death that bears no name 
of sport—a race outside the rules of civilized warfare between 
man and beast, savage tribes doomed to the “dum-dum” 
bullet of merciless destruction. 

This fact must be a severe blow to the sportsman. If once 
it was fully apprehended, the ranks of squiredom woulc surely 
look forward with longing to a day—when land-taxers should 
cease from troubling and trade unions be at rest—which 
should see this stigma of the common law re moved by statute 
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from the race of foxes. But there is worse to follow. Not 
only does the law stigmatize the fox as “ vermin,” but it is 
only by force of this contemptuous epithet that men and 
hounds are allowed to follow him in the swinging gallops of 
the chase. Extermination, not sport, must be the sole object 
of the hunt if fox-hunting is to be a legal exercise. ‘“ The 
good of the public must be the governing motive,” said Lord 
Mansfield emphatically. 

It is plain that fox-hunting is founded in a disinterested 
altruism. “The good of the commonwealth” is the basis of 
all its delights and privileges. So interpreted, its liberties are 
wide and comforting. “By all the cases as far back as the 
reign of Henry VIIL. it is settled that a man may follow a 
fox into the grounds of another,” declared Lord Mansfield in 
Gundry v. Feltham (1 T. R. 337). The same conclusion had 
been reached in Nicholas v. Badger, a much earlier case 
dating from Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Thus it is evident 
that fox-hunting may, from some points of view, legalize 
what, considered in itself, would be a trespass of the greatest 
possible magnitude—the headlong career of a great concourse 
of people with horses and hounds over lands which do not 
belong to them. But such legality apparently extends to 
following the fox alone, and only in that case because the 
animal before the law is vermin, which it is for the good of the 
countryside to destroy. Such a privilege of hunting could 
never be extended to the case of a hare, which possesses a 
value before the prosaic law because it is good for eating! 

The quandary of the fox-hunter began with the gradual 
disappearance of foxes. While they were abundant the 
law regarded their extermination as a work of necessity, 
and excused the trespasses that it involved. But what 
sportsman to-day can declare that he hunts purely in the 
public interest P If it is from such considerations that 
the fox is followed, it is plain that “the good of the 
commonwealth” would be much more expeditiously served 
by the frequent employment of a double-barrelled gun. 
And so we get to a position very far removed from that 
of the old law. We are bound, if we would be truthful, to 
state that hunting, as it is pursued to-day, amounts to a series 
of aggravated trespasses in all cases where its concourses are 
not justified by express licence and consent. This view of the 
law appears to have been taken for the first time by Lord 
Ellenborough in the case of Lord Essex v. Capel, tried at the 
Hertford Summer Assizes in 1809. By this time sportsmen 
bad long thought more of the diversion of the chase than of 
the slaying of the fox, and the suit was an ordinary case of 
trespass arising out of a fox-hunt. It was contended that the 
method of hunting adopted was the ordinary and only proper 
means of killing a fox. It was, however, perfectly apparent 
from the evidence that, as in modern hunting, the sportsmen 
were by no means so concerned for the death of the fox as 
for the excitement of the run. Lord Ellenborough was forced 
to deliver a judgment that appeared to reverse the whole of 
the older law on the question of fox-hunting. “Can any 
man of commonsense,” he asked, “hesitate in saying that 
the principal motive and inducement was not the killing of 
vermin, but the enjoyment of the sport and diversion of the 
chase? ... These pleasures are to be taken ‘only where 
there is the consent of those who are likely to be injured by 
them, but they must be necessarily subservient to the consent 
of others. ... It is emphatically said that a man may not 
hunt for his pleasure or profit, but only for the good of the 
common weal and to destroy such noxious animals as are 
injurious to the common weal.” Lord Ellenborough’s judg- 
ment is at the basis of the modern law applying to the chase. 
His words were unhesitatingly adopted by Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge in 1878, in the case of Paul vy. Summerhayes 
(4 Q.B.D., 9). “In the case of fox-hunting, as ordinarily 
pursued, the object of destroying the animal is only col- 
Jateral. The interest and excitement of the chase is the 
min object.” 

The position of the fox-hunter in modern days is, according 
to the strict letter of the law, decidedly precarious. Without 


the consent of the people over whose land he rides, he is 
plainly a law-breaker and a trespasser. Inasmuch as joint tort- 
feasors are jointly and severally liable for any wrong that they 
commit, any one member of the merry field may be held in 
law solely liable for the whole of any damage that may ensue. 
This was the actual effect of the decision in the case of Hume 
v. Oldacre (1 Stark, N.P.C.), in which a huntsman was held 





liable for all the damage done by his followers. Fox-huntergs 
may be legally warned off land as trespassers, and to “ dig 
out” a fox may amount to a wrong of a most serious 
description. 

What is to be done, and wherein is the sportsman to find 
comfort? It would appear that, according to the strict law, 
salvation only lies by way of conducting a hunt on the 
Kantian principle of finding no pleasure in its pursuit, and in 
making patriotism and not sport the object of the outing. To 
keep “on the windy side of the law” the fox-hunter must be 
intent solely on the destruction of his quarry, and spare no 
thoughts for such delights as are afforded by bounding gallop 
and flying leap over brook and fence. But what sportsman 
can sink to such a level of legal-mindedness as even mentally 
to degrade the fox to the statusof “vermin”? Shall this 
contemptible position be tke fate of the brave animal that has 
for centuries added a new zest to the joys of English life? 
Rather than this shall our faces never more glow with the 
excitement of a gallop across sloping field or dewy rise, or our 
tongues wax active by the winter fireside in “ twice-told tales 
of foxes killed.” The fox-hunter must continue to trust for 
his sport to the generosity of his neighbours, who will doubt- 
less continue to excuse his trespass by at least such tacit 
permission as may amount before the law to full licence and 
consent for the never-failing delights of the fox hunt. 

J. 8. B. R. 





A MATTER OF PROPORTION. 
T was the neighbourhood of the churchyard that brought 
Mrs. William’s position home to her so acutely. Tho 
churchyard flanked her cottage on the land side—seaward 
there was only the cliff overlooking the harbour—and a low 
wall parted the churchyard from her garden. It was so low 
that two or three old tombstones leaned sideways half across 
it, accommodating themselves in the most convenient fashion 
in the world to the necessities of washing day, being “ wonder- 
ful handy” for drying sheets on, though the worst of it was 
that you had to keep sharp watch, and whisk the sheets behind 
the rain-tub when Parson loomed in sight at the top of the 
hilly street, because Parson, otherwise a reasonable gentleman 
enough, had an unaccountable prejudice against utilizing the 
graves of the dead for secular purposes. This principle of 
his was found by Mrs. William eminently illogical, since she 
considered that as her rude forefathers had, in all probability, 
done the same thing themselves, they would never be so 
unneighbourly as to resent it from their descendants, and in 
any case were not now in a position to complain. Parson 
however being obdurate, she conceded so far to his prejudices 
that she pulled the linen off the tombstones when she saw him 
coming. 

Mrs. William had been accustomed to have tombstones for 
her neighbours all her life, and like the other householders 
who lived round the churchyard, she saw nothing to complain 
of in that. Though certainly, after seventy years’ familiarity, 
it was not to be expected that either she or the others should 
stand on ceremony with these memorials of the departed. 
Mrs. William’s own immediate predecessors lay on the far 
side of the churchyard ; other of her own and William's pro- 
genitors lay scattered about far and near, among the 
forefathers of the village, though many of these had found 
graves at the sea-bottom, never again to be heard of until the 
sea should give up her dead. Remembering those nameless 
resting places of the forgotten dead, it was therefore some 
comfort to have one’s own at hand, and many a faithful heart 
found emnsolation in the green mounds closely serried near 
the cliff’s edge. There was Mrs. Ury Martlett for sure, Mrs. 
William’s next-door neighbour, who looked out every day for 
company—it was all she had—to her man’s unmarked grave, 
and kept it trim and shorn waiting the time when she should 
join him under it. That was, in part, the cause of Mrs. 
William’s perplexity. There was no mistake about her neigh- 
bour’s widowhood. Ury, all six feet of him, had lain under 
churchyard mould this ten years past, and Ury’s memory was 
enshrined in the devoted heart of his widow. But when it 
was an affair of one leg, and the rest of your man’ compara- 
tively hale and well above ground ! The doubt that pre- 
sented itself to Mrs, William’s puzzled brain was whether there 
could be degrees of widowhood, and if eo, to what extent were 
you a widow when the larger proportion of your man was still 
there beside you? 
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———————_—_— . . 
William was in hospital, six miles away, with his leg off. 


That was the trouble. If she had had him with her at home 

in all probability the point of casuistry would never have pre- 

sented itself to his wife's mind. It arose out of the officious 

suggestions of Mrs. Virgo, the neighbour on the other side, 
relative to the disposal of William's leg. “Of course,” said 
ghe “you’m bound to have ’en buried where you and he do 
belong to lie when your time be come.” The thought of con- 
templating the buried member across the churchyard wall, 
with the owner of it possibly beside her in the garden, was 
altogether too much for Mrs. William’s feelings. She was 
unable to decide the exact point at which William’s personal 
entity left off and his leg began. For long she had been 
accustomed to report of him as being “ well enough in him- 
self, but his leg were that bad.” All the same, his leg when 
actually gone did seem a very considerable proportion of 
himself. 

It was a subtle point, and it is doubtful whether Mrs. 
William would ever have got it settled ; but it was soon driven 
completely out of her head by another and more startling 
problem, the immediate result of which was that Parson, 
going to visit her one morning with news of William’s pro- 
gress towards recovery, found Mrs. William sitting as 
one distraught in the midst of soapsuds, while William’s 
shirts aired themselves impenitently all over the tombstones. 
Parson, knowing from experience that the natural man or 
woman naturally takes the longest way of arriving at the 
shortest point, sat down and waited with an air of sympathy 
and his back to the washing. 

“William’s getting on finely,” said he in cheerful tones. 
“You've a husband to be proud of, Martha, "Tisn’t many 
men of seventy-four would have a leg off at the hip and be 
looking so lively three weeks after. The hospital surgeon 
says he never had a finer subject—’tis sea air and salt have 
made William as hale as that. He's pickled like one of his 
own herrings. Now what did he mean by talking to me about 
four-and-twenty buckets? Buckets of what?” 

“That wer’ the medicine,” Mrs. William explained with 
pardonable pride, removing her apron from her eyes. “ Did 
get ‘en out o’ the Methody magazine, and ’twere a cure 
like for something as I don’t rightly mind what it were, but 
William did vancy ’en, being in print. He did always set 
ter’ble store by print, did William. So he did mix ’en up and 
did measure the water wer’ to be took in, how many bottles 
did count for a bucketful.” 

“ What did he do that for P” inquired Parson with interest. 

“So he could tell how many buckets did take ’en to best 
his leg,” replied William’s wife. ‘He weren’t so bad in 
himself, weren't William, but his leg were mortal rough, an’ 
did used to zay, ‘I'll best ’’en yet, Martha, so I will; I'll hold 
on till the vower-an’-twentieth bucket ‘fore I take ’en to 
Doctor,’ a zed. An did so, tho’ did take ’en nigh vower year. 
But his leg did besten after all, the poor soul of ’a:. An’ 
when Doctor did send ’en into hospital, he did zay ’twere a 
beautiful leg,” said William’s wife with tearful complacency. 

“He did, did he?” said Parson. ‘That, no doubt, was his 
professional way of looking at it. But they’ve made a beauti- 
ful job of William. You'll have him home in a fortnight 
mending nets again like a youngster. Now don’t you worry 
about William ; he’il get on as well with one leg as many a man 
with two. Eh, what’s that?”—Mrs. William was stammering 
a barely audible question—* Have I heard what? ” 

“That they’ve a took William’s leg, sir,” faltered Mrs. 
William in an awe-stricken voice, “and, and — they've a 
put ’en in British Museum.” The apron went back to her eyes, 
and she sat down hastily. Parson gazed out to sea for a few 
seconds with an odd expression before he spoke. 

“T scarcely think it would be the British Museum,” said he. 
“The company’s too grand—they’ve got Pharaoh King of 
Egypt in there.” 

“Him as were overthrown in the Red Sea?” inquired Mrs. 
William suspiciously. “How come he out of his grave?” She 

listened while Parson expounded the Pharaohs at some length. 
* Tidden company for a Christian,” she declared conclusively. 
“Pharaoh had a right to be plagued, as wer’ a right comical 
when I did larn ’en to school. An’ anyway, even if mummies 


be mummies, my old man’s leg be his leg.” There was no 
denying this statement, and as the tears recommenced Parson 
shifted his ground. 

“ Well, at any rate, Martha,” said he, “ if I'd got a leg that 





wasn’t any use to me, I'd be glad to give it to anyone that 
wanted it. They'll put it in the hospital museum, very 
likely, and ’twill be useful to the surgeons. You ought to be 
glad "tis some use toe somebody, for it wasn’t any good to 
William, and he’s well rid of it.” 

Mrs. William, on reflection, admitted the justice of Parson's 
view. William was home within a month, declaring stoutly 
that the loss of so “comical” a limb was gain, and that he 
preferred being without it. When last seen he was earthing 
up potatoes with a light fork held in one hand while he 
balanced between the sound leg and a crutch. When he had 
finished the two-yard space within reach, a granddaughter 
came out and shifted him another two yards farther on. His 
progress was rather slow, but, as William remarked, at seventy- 
five you ought to have learned not to be in a hurry. 





ORANG-UTANS. 

/- new apehouse at the Zoo presented on Tuesday 

morning a somewhat unusual appearance. A stranger 
visiting the house for the first time might not have detected 
much that was surprising in the exterior, but on passing 
through the door into the house he would probably have 
come to the conclusion that there had been an explosion. 
There are four large cages in the house, one of which is sub- 
divided by wire netting into two compartments, and up to 
a few days ago the right-hand cage was tenanted by 
gibbons, the two central cages by chimpanzees, and the 
divided cage on the left was occupied by two orang-utans. 
On Tuesday the arrangement was a little different. The 
gibbons’ cage was as usual, and so was one of the 
chimpanzees’, but only one of the orang-utans was at 
home in his compartment, and the central cage next 
door contained instead of apes a strange conglomeration 
of fallen tree trunks, rolled-up wire netting, brackets wrenched 
from their setting, broken plate glass, and an empty “Minimax” 
fire extinguisher. At the back of the house the top part of 
two of the windows was boarded up, and on a shelf in the 
passage there were broken flower-pots. Further examination 
showed that the wire netting of the orang-utans’ compartments 
was patched, laced with extra wire, and in places double-wired ; 
holes had been torn in it here and there, and these had been 
mended like clumsily darned stockings. Some of the smaller 
holes had been given a stout frame of iron, round which new 
wire was wrapped, so that the edges would not rip out again. 
Altogether the cages would hardly have been recognized by 
their designer. 

What had happened was that the two orangs had recently 
discovered that it was possible for them to get out. The 
wire netting which formed three sides of their cages is so stiff 
and strong that a strand of wire can only be bent with 
large pliers, and the netting itself is supposed to be “ lion- 
proof.” But the orangs, by working at the junctions of the 
wire, contrived somehow to loosen and unbend the links, and 
last week both of them managed to get out—fortunately not 
at the same time—and were only got back into their cages 
with great difficulty and after much smashing of boarding, 
ventilators, and flower-pots. It was this fact which partly 
accounted for the débris to be seen in the ape house; 
the central cage was being reconstructed, but on Sunday 
there was an even more successful elopement. Two of 
the keepers just before dark were ferreting for rats near 
the ape house, when one of them heard the crash of a flower- 
pot. In a moment it was discovered that Jacob, the younger 
and more active of the two orangs, was out again, and was 
breaking everything he could lay hands upon. This time, 
however, he did more than smash flower-pots. He tore out the 
top part of the frame of a large window, and made a hole in the 
roof, and out of one of these openings he escaped from the 
house; then he ran along the roof and swung into the branches 
of a tall lime-tree which grows close to the house wall. By this 
time a number of keepers and the garden officials had 
assembled round the house with lanterns, ropes, nets, and 
guns. There was a thick fog, and all that could be heard 
was the crashing of branches in the top of the lime-tree. 
What the ape was doing could not be seen owing to the dark 
and the fog; but whatever it was he did not stay long in the 
tree—half an hour, one of the watchers guesses; not more 
than ten minutes, another thinks. Then he retired to the 
dormer ventilator at the top of the house, which presumably 
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he found warmer than the tree, and there he stayed all night, 
with relays of keepers taking it in turn to keep guard. Just 
before daybreak it began to rain, and the ape could be seen 
holding out his hand to feel the drops and drawing it back 
again. The experiment was then tried of firing a small 
charge of dust shot near him, and this induced him to 
move, so that after various chasings and headings he was 
at last driven into his own compartment. From this a 
boarded passage-way was constructed leading to an iron- 
barred travelling cage, and into the cage he was driven by 
jets from “ Minimax” fire extinguishers—a sadly undignified 
ending to his short holiday. And then, in the daylight, it 
was discovered that the poor ape, while he was crashing about 
in the lime tree in the dark, was building himself a nest or 
platform as if he were in his native Sumatra jungles. About 
two-thirds of the way up the tree, at a place where three 
strong branches shoot out from the stem, he had Lent back 
the ends of the branches two or three inches thick to form a 
flat framework on which he had laid or woven other branches, 
making a rough platform perhaps six feet square, with the 
ends of the branches sticking out on all sides. If the leaves 
had been on the tres the platform would have been a solid 
layer of greenery, on which he could have sat without 
being visible from below. It must have been difficult work in 
the dark, particularly since the branches vary in thickness, 
and orangs with their tremendous bone and muscle are excep- 
tionally heavy animals for their size. Once, indeed, a branch 
broke, and the orang came tumbling down on the iron garden 
seat below the tree, which surely must have hurt him horribly, 
but he was up the tree again at once, apparently none the 
worse. The platform now remains in the tree—certainly one 
of the most interesting things to be seen in any Zoological 
Gardens—as witness of his escapade. 

Jacob now, in his unbreakable travelling cage, awaits the 
making of a house with iron bars. If he reflects upon his 
night in the tree and the ventilator, it must be with resigna- 
tion; perhaps he consoles himself with the idea that iron bars 
shall not make a cage for him; perhaps he is without hope. 
He did not, as a fact, it seems, attempt to hurt anybody while 
he was out; he wished merely to be free, and to throw a few 
things about and make himself a platform in a tree, as all wild 
orangs should make platforms; he did not attack anyone, but 
was merely, the keepers tell you, very much excited, and did 
not seem quite to know what he was doing. It is true that 
he might have done damage unintentionally. In his career 
through the house he picked up, incidentally, a tree-trunk in 
one hand, and also dropped a thirty-rung ladder within a 
foot of a keeper’s back. Doubtless he does not know how 
strong he is; perhaps we who guess at his strength do not 
know. Mr. Kipling, in one of his stories,” makes Hans 
Breitmann refer to “der formula of der strength of der 
orang-outang—it is more as seven to one in relation to man”; 
and perhaps the formula will suffice. Those who have seen a 
man killed by a gorilla describe a frightful thing; the gorilla, 
coming at the man from in front, puts his arms round the 
man, gets a hand under each shoulder blade and tears him in 
halves. Such strength added to extraordinary intelligence 
makes the anthropoid ape, from the haman point of view, the 
most appalling of all living creatures. Yet in certain ways 
the orang-utan in captivity is an attractive animal. He 
has his habits and his idiosyncrasies; he reasons and experi- 
ments,and makes things for himself. Jacob, ever since he 
came to the Zoo in 1908, has always been an enterprising 
animal. Before he was given a rope to swing himself on he 
used to make ropes for himself out of straw, which he pulled 
out of his neighbour Sandy’s bed; he would twist the straw 
much as a thatcher or rick-builder twists it, loop it over a 
branch of his tree, and then swing by it till the straw 
parted, when he came down with a thump and was perfectly 
furious; after a little he would make another rope and fall 
down again. Sandy, his neighbour, is an older ape and less 
active, but his eccentricities are interesting. One of them, 
just possibly, is less a whim than a reminiscence. The natives 
of Borneo say that orang-utans do not leave their nests in the 
trees until the sun is high enough to have dried the dew from 
the leaves. Whether Sandy remembers this rule or not, 
there is a time at which he considers he should get up in 
tbe morning, and if he is called by his keeper before the 
proper time he is upset for the rest of the day. This per- 
sistence in particular notions scems to be characteristic of 
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orang-utans. And if there is one notion in which the great 
apes persist more than in others it is the idea of getting out, 
of escaping. Hagenbeck’s orangs, of which he writes in Tyeren 
und Menschen, were always trying to get out. One of them, 
locked in his cage, beeame by an accident possessed of a piece of 
iron, which he inserted in the ring of the padlock, and then he 
and his companion with their united strength used the ironas a 
Jever and burst the padlock open. And so, doubtless, Jacob 
and Sandy in the Zoo, now that they have once realized their 
idea of escaping, will think over the problem again in the 
new cages which are being built for them. But the new 
eages are to be stronger than ever, and as they are excep. 
tionally intelligent beasts, it may be that after a time they 
will give up the idea as hopeless. At the same time we must 
remember that in the end the bowling always beats the 
batting—attack overcomes defence. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





A TALE OF COINCIDENCE. 
(To tae Eprror or tur “Srecraror,”’) 
Srr,—As the Spectator is the only Unionist Free Trade paper 
that I know of, I ask you to strain a point, even if the 
enclosed story is not in your regular line.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. anno C, 


A DRAMATIC COINCIDENCE. 


(This story is dedicated to sensible patriots, Liberal and Tory alike.) 


Mr. William Banger, of the “ Banger and Busco Circuit,” had 
brought tears to the eyes of all Surrey-siders with his romantig, 
melodrama, “The Baby that Sneaked the Brown Sugar.” His 
partner, Mr, William Busco, with “ The Boy who Drowned all the 
Kittens,” had caused males in excess of females to crowd round 
the early doors of a gigantic theatre north of the Thames. 

Busco bore his honours modestly enough. But Banger was 
terribly jealous. Still, he liked money, and “The Boy” was a 
gold mine until it was pirated by the “ Drammerphone” and 
improved upon vastly. 

You can’t drown kittens night after night coram populo. We 
didn’t see (dipus Rex tear his eyes out at Covent Garden, A 
messenger told us about it, and Mr. Martin Harvey would do the 
tragedy again next night with eyes in his head. But a film can 
be used ten thousand times. ‘The electric theatre folks showed a 
real pussy, grief-stricken at the destruction of the whole of he 
offspring, whilst her lamentations through the ‘phone were most 
harrowing. Cinema spectators got much more for their money 
than Busco’s legitimate company could possibly give. 

“TI tell you what it is, Busco,” said Banger, “ the game’s up! 
If we keep on with melodrama, we shall soon be stony. Yes, and 
we are too old to go back to the knockabout business as the ‘'T'wo 
Bills. We are a day behind the fair, if we thought of trying the 
cinema line. We haven’t the judgment, or the experience, or the 
manners, for getting musical-comedy crowds together. Wo must 
just re-hash such of our old stuff as is least assailable by the 
cinema, and work it to its death.” 

“ Well, Banger, I’m afraid you're very nearly right,” said Busco, 
more in anger than in sorrow. “I’m sure neither of us ever stole 
an idea from anybody. I’ve paid the baggage-man as much as 
twenty-five shillings at a time for a suggestion that came in 
handy for a bit of comic relief, and I daresay you have given as 
much,” 

“T can answer for once having given a sovereign,” said Banger 
smugly. 

“N seer say die, Banger! We'll hope for better times. Things 
certainly don’t look promising for the ‘Duke’s Motto’ style, or 
for romantic drama of any sort. The films can whack you at it 
easily.” 

Banger ravenously studied abbreviated Dickens novels. Busco 
hoped to make another “Rob Roy” dialect-play out of one of 
Scott’s romances. Neither of them put pen to paper. They read 
Beaumont and Fietcher, Sheridan, and any amount more. Their 
“ devils” in the British Museum summarized Victor Hugo, Sardou, 
and Coppée. The question was discussed: “Would the Censor 
tolerate ‘L’Abbesse de Jouarre’?” Racing men would come to 
see what sort of a thing Renan’s play was; for Chippy Norton’s 
*« Abscess on the Jaw” malapropism has been a classic for years 
and years. ‘ 

Nobody would have recognized either of the “Two Biils.” The 
old Latin Grammar example is quite right. Culture softens 
manners, and culture improves men’s faces. Banger and Busco 
had got regularly into the habit of reading because they liked 
reading, and without any hope of immediate pecuniary benefit 
therefrom. How they scorned melodrama! Surely it were not 
impossible to allure audiences to higher thoughts! It should not 
be for want of trying, though neither spoke to the other on the 
subject. 

~ wal lived at Highbury, whilst Busco dwelt at Streatham. 
They were both married, but contented themselves with the 
telephone when addressing one another’s better halves. “ Is 
that you, Mrs. Banger? Yes; it’s Mr. Busco. Well, please tell 
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Mr. Banger not to forget our appointment, and to mind that he 
r. Bi 5 


ings my letter with him. All right? Well, good-bye.” Such 
Deg eation took place most mornings, while almost every day 
- —s would be reminded not to forget a letter that Banger had 
is to him. After a time the partners had got into the way 
= oc oe a shrewd guess at what the morning’s mail had brought, 
é ; the ‘correspondence often remained unopened in their frock- 
oa sockets until the playwrights met. . 
emt hast one mid-day, Banger turned up at the rendezvous with 
o carnation in his buttonhole. Busco sported a chrysanthemum. 
Each gentleman looked radiant. ; aN : “ 
“« Well, what do you think of my idea? Isn’t it glorious? 
sked Busco. . P ’ 
_ tell you the truth, I’ve not had time to look at it. I’ve 


been too full of my own scheme, That’s a bit extra good now, 


sant it P 
ood regretted that he had neglected to read Banger’s com- 
“aan each other’s envelopes. In about thirty seconds 
they both began to stare as if they were not quite sure but that 
there were visions about! Busco read: “ Dear Busco, I've been 
enjoying ‘Diana of the Crossways.’ it seems virgin soil. My 
‘Baby that Sneaked the Brown Sugar shall sell the editor of the 
‘Daily Tale’ the news that the Unionist Party is going to scrap 
Tariff Referm.” Banger could hardly believe his eyes as he saw 
in black and white: “Dear Banger, what a fine drama can be 
made out of ‘Diana of the Crossways!’ My ‘ Boy who Drowned 
all the Kittens ’ is to trade off his surreptitious information that 
the Radicals are intending to drop Home Rule.” 

“Banger, old man, you're a treasure!” 

“ Busco, my best of friends, you’re a genius!” 

“Then we'll collaborate! Incident! Incident! That’s what 
the Public wants! We'll use both incidents!” said the pair of 
talented authors simultaneously. 

. * * . o * 6 * 

Here comes the cream of the story. That evening the “ Extra 
Special Midnight Sporting” editions announced definitely (at 
about 6.55 p.m.) that the Tories were no longer going to be Sinbad, 
with Tariff Reform as the Old Man of the Sea, whilst the Radicals 
had found Home Rule a potato too hot to hold! Neither Banger 
nor Busco was in the least disheartened. On the spur of the 
moment they blurted out that the Public requires Incident. 
The Public tolerated lots of talk in “ Fanny’s First Play.” It 
car truly appreciate “Style.” Our pair of authors, with their 
early training and their recent grounding in literature, naturally 
poured out “the oldest of the new and the newest of the old,” and 
they had Meredith's magnificent plot to dramatize. Some of our 
most famous actor-managers began as Christy Minstrels. There 
is nothing miraculous in writers of contemptible melodrama 
developing into the 'l'wentieth Century’s Shakespeare and Bacon. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST. 

{To tue Eprror or tar “ Srecraror.”) 
Sir,—Your correspondent “J. R. F.” refers to a possible 
co-operation of Great Britain, France, and Germany as 
“sinister,” andas one which the Spectator should exert all its 
influence to prevent. If co-operation means an attempt to 
restore the status quo in the Near East, to arrest the final 
collapse of the Turks in Europe and to force the Allies to 
disgorge, then, of course, be is unquestionably right in his 
choice of adjectives. But there are other forms of co-opera- 
tion than this, and there are good grounds for the view that 
a frank adoption of the principle of non-intervention by 
Britain, France, and Germany would be the surest means of 
averting European complications, just as there is a danger 
that M. Poincaré’s formula may provoke the very action 
which it is intended to avert. 

The Balkan States have shown themselves to be capable of 
arranging their own affairs without assistance. The Great 
Powers, having failed to prevent a conflict, would be com- 
mitting an act of criminal folly were they to attempt to 
rob the Allies of the fruits of what is essentially a war 
of liberation, and the Allies on their part would be 
justified in staking their very existence as independent 
States rather than submit to foreign dictation. So long 
too as Constantinople remains in Turkish hands the true 
motto for Europe is “The Balkans for the Balkan peoples.” 
The efforts of European diplomacy have hitherto very 
rightly been concentrated upon confining the war to the 
Baikan peninsula, and this has been rendered easier by the 
fact that, apart from the actual combatants, only two neutral 
Powers are directly interested in the fate of Macedonia and 
Thrace—namely, Austria-Hungary and Roumania, the latter 
of whom the Spectator strangely omitted from its reckoning 
in snmming up the new situation ten days ago. It is hardly 
credible that Bulgaria should have gone to war without 
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promising reasonable compensation to Roumania in the event 
of the complete victory of the Allies (this could take certain 
obvious forms—Silistria, revision of the Dobrudza frontier, 
guarantees for the Coutzo-Vlachs of Macedonia, and perhaps 
for the Roumanian population of Servia). Again, Austria- 
Hungary, where large sections of the population sympathize 
keenly with the allied States, has no possible interest in 
opposing a partition of Macedonia and Thrace between 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece so long as her commercial 
interests are duly respected; and there are many signs that 
the statesmen of the League are anxious to conciliate ber by 
respecting them to the full. Even the Albanian question 
need not endanger the peace of Europe; for there is every 
reason to believe that a definite understanding already exists 
between Austria-Hungary and Italy—the only two Great 
Powers vitally concerned—and that the Dual Monarchy, in 
return for her attitude during the Tripolitan war, will be free 
to assume a special position in Albania in the event of 
contingencies which are to-day almost certainties. 

The real danger to the peace of Europe lies in Constantinople 
itself. If the war should lead to anarchy in Stambul and a 
Bulgarian occupation of the city—events which are, of course, 
still mere Zukunftsmusik—the Great Powers might be tempted 
to intervene to save the Turk, if only to avert a quarrel about 
the right of succession. But even here prompt and daring ation 
on the part of the Balkan League might save thesituation. An 
invitation to King Charles of Roumania to enter the League 
and make Constantinople his capital might solve ina drastic 
manner the problem of Roumanian compensations and place 
the splendid Roumanian army at the disposal of the Allies. 
This would probably put an end to all talk of European inter- 
vention; for a league of the five kings could muster, at the 
lowest estimate, three-quarters of a million soldiers. Russia, 
who alone would have any valid grounds for protest, could be 
appeased by free access through the Dardanelles and by the 
proclamation of Constantinople as a free port. 

If this solution be rejected as altogether too fantastical (it 
is hardly more fantastical than a prophecy of Bulgarian 
achievement would have been three weeks ago, and it is 
clear that Europe will only gradually accustom herself to the 
notion that the Eastern Question could be solved without, 
and in defiance of, the Great Powers), then assuredly a wise 
diplomacy will seek to forestall a general scramble ; and the 
most obvious step towards such an end is co-operation between 
the three Great Powers whose territorial aims, if any, are 
extra-European—in other words, between Britain, France, and 
Germany. It is quite impossible for any human being to fore- 
cast the situation which might arise from the acquisition of 
Constantinople by one of the Great Powers, and hence a most 
natural desire in many quarters to leave it in the hands of its 
present owner. But in any case it is surely clear that to 
allow Russia to occupy Constantinople, and at the same time 
to advocate the principle “the Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples,” is a direct contradiction in terms and contains the 
seed of future wars. The solution indicated in mere outline 
above is ut least deserving of consideration ; for unless the 
Balkan States are allowed to settle the fute of the peninsula 
without interference from without, we are faced by the alter- 
native of acute rivalry between Austria-Hungary and Russia 
The sole effective guarantee that this rivalry would not 
develop into a general European war would seem to lie in 
hearty co-operation between London, Paris, and Berlin. Some 
six years ago I attempted to argue in your columns that the 
necessary sequel to the Entente Cordiale was an understanding 
with Germany ; to-day it is more vitally necessary than ever, 
and also, despite the danger of the international situation and 
the need for prompt action, less hampered than it was then 
by rival engagements. This is not the occasion to discuss 
how far Anglo-German rivalry during the past decade bas 
been due to a mistaken policy on the one side and a clumsy 
diplomacy on the other, or how far German support to Turkey 
was determined by our attitude to German projects in 
Mesopotamia. Such questions would lead too far afield, and 
would divert attention from the two main contentions of this 
letter :-— 

First, that no scheme of territorial revision in the Near 
East has any prospect of success which ignores the interests 
of Austria-Hungary as the leading Southern Slav power, or 
of Roumania, as the most powerful of the five smaller States. 

Second, that the sole hope of averting universal war in 
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the event of active intervention by any of the Great Powers 
lies in the immediate conclusion of an understanding between 
this country and Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scorus VIATOR. 








BISHOP WELLDON AND LORD ROBERTS'S 
SPEECH. 
[To tae Eprtor or tae “ Srxcratror.”} 

Srr,—It seems to me from your editorial note upon Professor 
Herford’s letter that you scarcely appreciate what was the 
passage in Lord Roberts’s address which has given pain to 
so many of his friends and admirers in Manchester and 
elsewhere. May I then be allowed to quote the passage P — 

“Now at the present day, in the year 1912, just as in 1866, and 
just as in 1870, war will take place the instant the German forces 
by land and sea are, by their superiority at every point, as certain 
of victory as anything in human calculation can be made certain. 
‘Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has struck.’ That is the 
time-honoured policy of her Foreign Office. That was the policy 
relentlessly pursued by Bismarck and Moltke in 1866 and 1870; 
it has been her policy decade by decade since that hour. And, 
gentlemen, it is an excellent policy. It is, or it should be, the policy 
of every nation prepared to play a great part in history.” 

Whether this is or is not a true description of German policy, 
it is Lord Roberts's statement that that policy is “ an excellent 
policy,” not for Germany alone, but for “every nation prepared 
to play a great part in history,” which seems to stand in 
direct conflict with Christian morals. Such a policy is the 
apotheosis of brute force. It is, I think, a policy which every 
Christian nation no less than every individual Christian ought 
to condemn, although, if one nation is immoral enough to 
adopt it, other nations may feel themselves compelled, how- 
ever unwillingly, to resist it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. C. Weiipon. 

The Deanery, Manchester. 

[The answer to Bishop Welldon is given in the following 
passage from a letter addressed by Lord Roberts to the 
Manchester Guardian of Tuesday, in explenation of the mis- 
understandings that have arisen over his speech :— 


“ To suggest (he says) that Iam urging upon England that it 
should be her policy first to arm herself better than Germany 
and then to make war on Germany, with or without a just cause, 
with or without even a quarrel simply because England thinks 
herself at that moment able to win a war—this is a suggestion so 
strange and so repugnant to my mind that I am utterly at a loss 
to understand how it could be attributed to me or elicited from 
my speech. A moment’s reflection will show the vast difference 
between the position of Germany, with which I was dealing, and 
that of England to-day. While Germany, owing to her rapidly 
expanding population and vast economic development, is impelled 
to look for means of expansion in a world which is already for the 
most part parcelled out, we, on the other hand, do not require or 
seek another square mile of dominion. Our object must be to 
develop the resources of our Empire commercially, industrially, 
and socially. But in order to be able to do so we must be in a 
position to defend ourselves successfully against aggression, and 
so to remove the temptation which a wealthy, but ill-defended, 
Empire must always offer to a strong and virile people, proud of 
its achievements and conscious of its fitness to fill a greater place 
amid the nations.” 


—Eb. Spectator.} 





LORD ROBERTS'S MANCHESTER SPEECH. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “SPectratror.’’) 
S1r,—In your note on Professor Herford’s letter in last 
week's issue you say :— 

“We regard war with Germany as inevitable if we do not keep 
the command of the sea, and keep it so strongly that it would be 
most dangerous to challenge it, and also if we do not keep our 
land forces strong and the spirit of arms alive in our people. .. . 
If we accomplish these things, then peace, not war, will be inevit- 
able.” 

Doubtless so long as we keep the command of the sea, and 
have strong land forces, we shall have peace with Germany, 
but it is quite certain that, if we do not agree with Germany 
and the other Great Powers that the right of belligerents to 
capture private property at sea shall be abolished, Germany will 
continue to increase her fleets so as to be in a position to 
challenge, at the earliest possible moment, should she find it 
desirable to do so, ourcommand of the sea. If we insistonretain- 
ing the right to capture private property at sea in war time, it is 
inevitable, if Germany continues to be prosperous, that the pre- 
sent baneful rivalry in the building of warships shall continue, 
and that both countries shall continue to be compelled to spend 
on shipbuilding the millions of money which they both urgently 
need for the creation of wholesome conditions of life in their 
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towns. We English know that, if our country is invaded or if 
our merchant ships are swept from the seas, national rnin will 
follow at once. We know, therefore, that so long as our land 
forces are not strong enough to make invasion impossible, and 
so long as a navy, stronger than ours, could deprive us of food 
and stop all our commerce, we must if possible keep the com. 
mand of the sea. It is remarkable how few Britons realize that 
the sweeping of German merchant ships from the seas would 
as certainly ruin Germany as the sweeping of our ships from 
the seas would ruin us. The vast increase which has taken 
place in the population of Germany since the close of the war 
with France is the result of the rapid increase in her mann- 
factures and commerce, and a large part of her commerce ig 
now sea-borne. Millions of her people are dependent for their 
living on the building and loading of ships, on the making 
and carriage of goods exported by sea to distant countries, 
and the country is now dependent for a Jarge part of its food 
on sea-borne imports. The stoppage of its sea-borne com- 
merce for even a fortnight would cause widespread commercial 
and political disaster. So long, therefore, as every German 
ship seeking a distant haven has to pass through the narrow 
seas between Britain and France, and could be seized in war 
time by those countries, it is the unmistakable duty of the 
German Government to try to make the German war fleet 
stronger than the fleets of Great Britain and France. Surely 
two countries, in a large part of whose people there is so 
much common sense and so much desire to promote human 
welfare, will be intelligent enough to agree to surrender the 
right to destroy each other’s merchant ships in war time, 
and so free each other from the necessity of continuing 
ruinous expenditure on warships. For the cost of four Dread- 
noughts this country could make itself uninvadable by 
establishing a system of National Service which, in con- 
junction with good physical training in elementary and 
continuation schools, would turn our miserable town popula- 
tions into one of the healthiest peoples in the world.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. C. Horsratnt 


{To tae Epiror or tue “Srecraror,”} 
Sir,—The swiftness of a modern war between regularly 
organized, prepared, and effectively equipped armies, though 
in keeping with the increasing velocity of our scientifically 
propelled era, is nevertheless a disquieting fact if one makes 
any serious endeavour to forecast what the future may hold 
for the widely scattered British Empire and the maintaining 
of its vast and beneficent influence. Sea-power to us is vital 
but sea force without the support of an adequate land force 
trained to arms is robbed of more than half its striking power 
though it achieve a triumphant success in the clash of navies. 
Assume our naval success. Though brave enough, though 
efficient enough, our land forces are not numerous enough to 
enable us to follow up our victory and strike our adversary. 
Assume our naval defeat. We have no forces to keep the 
millions of the trained hosts of our adversary at bay. There- 
fore may not Lord Roberts be right when he pleads that the 
manhood of the nation should be trained? And may not 
those who declaim against him be taking a distressingly 
inadequate view of a national situation enveloped in peril, if 
“a little more sleep, a little more slumber, a little more folding 
of the hands to sleep” be our national maxim much longer? 
International politics is a game of chess. Who are the most 
skilful players of the present time P—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoHN Macray. 
Invermark Terrace, Broughty Ferry. 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To rng Eprror or tng “Srxcraror.”’} 

Srr,—With reference to your reply to “F. G.’s” letter in 
your issue of November 2nd, may I inform you that there “is 
a method of obtaining the training desired”? The boy in 
question should join what is known as the “Supplementary 
List.” He will then have six months’ attachment to a regular 
battalion (pay 9s. 4d. a day and kit allowance, about £4), and 
must do six days’ training a year, for a retaining fee of £20 a 
year. On mobilization he rejoins the regular battalion and, 
incidentally, will command men who are regular officers and 
have longer service, for the promotion in the “ Supplementary 
List” is remarkably rapid. —I am, Sir, &c., 


Cavendish Club, Piccadilly. E. R. Parr 
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MAJOR MORRISON BELL AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’"] 

Srr,—The acceptance of the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation for the Irish Senate and the influential and growing 
demand in Ireland for its application to the Irish House of 
Commons, has brought this question into the field of practical 
polities. I shall therefore be glad if you will allow me 
through your columns to offer to send explanatory pamphlets 
and leaflets to those who desire information. 

Major Morrison Bell bas laid great stress upon the fact 
that in his view proportional representation would diminish 
the interest in elections. He bases his argument upon some 
observations made by Professor Bryce on an election in Chile. 
No comparative figures were given, and, as Mr. Amery pointed 
out, a true system of proportional representation is not in 
operation in Chile. Major Morrison Bell is so fair a con- 
troversialist that when he next speaks upon the subject 
he will doubtless give publicity to the following facts: in 
the last Tasmanian General Election the percentage of 
electors who voted was much greater than at any pre- 
vious General Election. The increase was from 52°62 per 
cent. to 73°47 per cent. The three elections for the town 
council of Johannesburg, in which the single transferable 
vote has been used, show successive increases in the per- 
centage of the electors taking part. In Belgium, at the time 
proportional representation was introduced, there were con- 
stituencies in which there had not been a contest for more 
than twenty years. Under the new method of voting all con- 
stituencies are contested. This fact is true of Tasmania, 
of Johannesburg, and, indeed, so far as I know, of all 
countries which have adopted a proportional system. Count 
Goblet d’Alviella, the secretary of the Belgian Senate, declares 
that “ political life in Belgium has never been more active,” 
and I can assure your readers from personal observation at 
Ghent that there was as much excitement in following the 
result of an election as we experience in Fleet Street. 

What a change proportional representation would produce 
in Ireland!—contested elections in all parts. What a change 
it would make in London municipal elections !—contests in all 
wards. Major Morrison Bell must find some better argument 
if he desires to oppose proportional representation. It gives 
to every vote a value, and every elector has a strong induce- 
ment to go to the poll when he is assured that his vote will 
count towards the election of a representative.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. HumpuHreys, 
Secretary. 





The Proportional Representation Society, 
179 St. Stephen’s House, S.W. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
{To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sin,—Your thesis is that “every Federal Government in the 
world represents an amalgamation of governments previously 
separate” (Spectator, September 21st, 1912). Mr. Frewen 
denies this (Spectator, September 28th, 1912), and cites the 
Federation of the United States in support of his denial. 
My letters in the Spectator of October 5th and October 26th 
were intended to vindicate your thesis in so far as it relates to 
the thirteen original American States. ‘ What brought these 
States within the fold” (see Mr. Frewen’s letter to the 
Spectator, November 2nd, 1912) is not of the slightest con- 
sequence quoad the thesis. The question is, Did they come 
within the fold, and were they previously separate? If we 
are to stray into the tempestuous waters of tariffs, however, 
I promise to play the part of an amiable “ American school- 
boy,” and correct a number of errors into which Mr. Frewen 
has fallen in his letter last mentioned, always provided that 
he points out the passages of my letters in tpsissimts verbis 
vhich he says are “mischievous” and “indeed valuable 
misinformation.” —I am, Sir, &c., S. R. H. 

P.S.—My name is at Mr. Frewen’s service if he thinks it is 
of any importance. 


[We must now close this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator.] 





GERMANY AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
[To rue Eprrog or tuz “Srrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—Great Britain undoubtedly has the power of easing the 
international situation now upon us by giving some concrete 
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evidence of her professed friendship for Germany. Your 
suggestion that we should invite her to take over the greater 
part of Portuguese Africa is one which should commend iteelf 
to all humanitarians, Portugal cannot, or will not, govern 
her colonies properly, and there is not only no moral reason 
why we should protect her from attack in those quarters, but 
there is every moral reason why we should use our naval 
predominance to ensure the peaceful transference of those 
unhappy lands to more worthy and enlightened ownership. 


But is this quite enough for Germany? The possession of 
tropical dependencies may be of great commercial benefit to a 
country ; but it is, or should be, a great administrative burden 
as well. In what way, moreover, can the possession of 
equatorial domains, however extensive, give relief to an over- 
crowded and rapidly expanding nation by nature adapted to 
the cooler climate of northern latitudes? May I therefore 
make a further suggestion, at the risk of being called all 
manner of hard names by moral purists? It is this: that we 
should withdraw our tacit support of the Monroe Doctrine of 
the United States, and invite Germany to acquire certain 
temperate and not as yet very settled portions of the 
South American continent. There are political reasons 
for this which should appeal strongly to ourselves. The 
United States (with whom I trust we shall always be on the 
friendliest of terms) will, by the construction and fortification 
of the Panama Canal, have strong military reasons for 
extending their territory along the Central American isthmus. 
Should the countries so absorbed be admitted to the full 
rights of American States, an undue preponderance of the 
tropical and subtropical vote would result, and political 
considerations would suggest advances to Canada with a view 
to inducing her to join the United States, and so to form of 
the North American continent one great republic. In any 
case the existence of Canada as a part of the British Empire 
is in direct antagonism to the acknowledged aspirations of 
the United States: and one way of strengthening our position 
is, I venture to think, to secure the establishment of a strong 
German dominion in South America, in order to preserve the 
balance of power in the New World.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Immo S. ALLEN. 


[We disagree profoundly with all our correspondent says 
as to the Monroe Doctrine. The Americans no doubt do not 
ask for or expect our help to maintain the Monroe Doctrine, 
and probably would resent the suggestion that we should help 
them. But though they do not want our aid we must 
condemn altogether the notion of inviting Germany to step 
into South America. Canada can protect herself by open 
means and needs no Machiavellian aids to secure her freedom. 
She knows that we would spend our last drop of blood and 
our last shilling to prevent her being absorbed against her will 
by her great neighbour. We do not believe, however, that the 
Americans desire any such conquest. They may dream of 
peaceful absorption to their heart’s content, but it will never 
be more than a dream.—Eb. Spectator. } 





“THE LAW’S DELAY.” 

[To tae Epiron ov tus “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—The layman cites the above trite condemnation of legal 
procedure. Yet the lawyer could reply, if the layman would 
only stay to listen, that the rebuke is mainly due to the lay 
element in that procedure, namely, the jury system in civil 
cases. It is that form of tribunal which involves undue pro- 
longation of trial, uncertainty of the issue, and consequently 
encouragement of appeals. Doubt and delay—those are the 
corroding acids of legal justice, and they are mainly due to 
the anachronism of the trial by jury of civil actions. Let us 
clear the ground at once of any reference to criminal pro- 
cedure. For that, trial by jury is the corner-stone throughout 
the British Empire. The innocence or guilt of a British 
subject is a matter of public concern, and the service on a 
jury in such an inquiry is a public duty. Moreover, such trial 
is not brought about until the charge has been submitted to a 
strict preliminary investigation and a prima facie case been 
made out. The issues are clear: “Guilt” or “ Innocence.” 
The responsibility of such a decision, involving liberty and 
possibly life, cannot be left to a single mind when serious 
crime is in question. 





How different is the case with most civil disputes! The 
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litigation affects individuals, not the public except im a 
secondary sense. The jurymen are detained from their 
business in matters with which they have no direct concern. 
The issues, in spite of pleadings and preliminary skirmishes 
in chambers, are multifold and develop as the trial proceeds. 
Each side works in the dark. There are no depositions of 
witnesses previously known to the other side as in criminal 
eases. The whole procedure is that of a duel, with attack and 
defence varying as the fight develops. Yet the issue depends 
on three factors: the weight of evidence, the appreciation of 
relevant facts, and a knowledge of previous case-law and principle. 
For these three factors judges are trained experts. A Chancery 
judge is the recognized tribunal in such matters; a County 
Court judge is the accepted tribunal in the vast majority of 
such cases. Why is not a King’s Bench judge to be equally 
recognized as prima facie the proper tribunal ? 

In the humble opinion of the writer it is mainly because 
business men distrust the judgment of a single judge in 
matters of contract, solicitors encourage clients to distrust the 
game in matters of negligence, and the public distrust the 
same in deciding issues of personal character involved in libel 
and slander. How can this distrust be removed? First, by 
judicial appointments not being primarily recognized as the 
reward of political careers. Secondly, by the appointment of 
commercial experts. The Commercial Court has won the 
recognition of business men. Thirdiy, by the more frequent 
use of assessors. To the judge must be left the responsibility 
of decision, but the payment of five guineas apiece to assessors 
would be often worth more than that of twelve guineas to 
special jurymen, and appeals from such an assisted tribunal 
would be diminished. 

In issues of negligence an appreciation of facts and of the 
worth of evidence is, in addition to knowledge of law, all that 
is necessary. For this a judge is trained, a jury is not. It is 
on this ground that solicitors urge their clients to trust to the 
luck of a jury. In libel or slander, where character is 
involved and its worth, there indeed a jury may be advisable. 
It has been truly said that, apart from legal definition of 
limits, that only is libellous or slanderous which twelve men 
“in the street ” would consider so: and they can best estimate 
its worth. We have thus eliminated two out of the three main 
objects of civil litigation from a jury’s purview. And who, 
with any experience of law courts, can doubt that to dispense 
with juries in those issues is to save time? No long “openings” 
or wearisome “ summings-up ” by counsel; no false issues or 
legal wranglings to confuse jurymen; no interminable reading 
of correspondence and documents when the judge has ready 
to hand his copies of correspondence duly pencilled, and often 
anticipating counsel by his rapid perusal. How much more 
quickly, too, can a judge dispose of a weak and irrelevant 
witness who, before a jury, must be elaborately examined, 
eross-examined, and re-examined ! 

To sum up the conclusion of the whole matter, in civil 
disputes (apart from issues of character involved in libel or 
fraud), trial by jury is unnecessary, unscientific, and untrust- 
worthy. It involves an undue burthen on busy citizens ; it 
encourages a judge to shirk responsibilities for which he has 
been specially trained ; it brings in the element of chance and 
“luck,” and thereby encourages speculative actions. Codify 
the law where it can be increasingly codified. Take care to 
appoint competent judges. Confine trial by jury to strict 
limits, and let the issues be more clearly defined before coming 
to trial, and I venture to prophesy that the Attorney-General 
will not have to plead periodically with Parliament for more 
judges.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. L. H. 





THE IDLE RICH. 


(To rue Epiror or tre “Sprcrator.”"} 


Srr,—Your able correspondent “ Bank Clerk” is apparently 
under the mental impression that men who work at suitable 
occupations are simply keeping poorer people from promotion 
or from employment. He is wrong. But let me assume that 
he is right. If he be right, has it ever struck “ Bank Clerk” 
that he himself, by working at the bank, is keeping one of his 
juniors from promotion or from employment? And perhaps 
the millennium would suddenly appear in our midst if we all 
ceased work in order to give poorer people the promotion and 
employment they need and merit? But of course the poorer 
people themselves, to attain complete perfection, would have 
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also to cease work. I am surprised to note that your corre 
spondent hails from Edinburgh. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce A. H. Samvuzn. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Sirect, S.W. 

[Of course. Every man who works helps his fellows to a 
better time by increasing the total stock of material prosperity. 
He provides more to go round. We do not, however, think 
that “Bank Clerk” meant to expreas any approval of the 
hoary fallacy exposed by Mr. Samuel.—Ep. Spectator. } 





LORD MORLEY AND MR. BALFOUR. 
[To rum Eprrorn or tux “ Srectator.”"} 
S1r,—Is there not something of a parallel between the passage 
you quote in last week’s Speciator from Mr. Balfour and the 
following passage, necessarily abbreviated, which is taken 
from Lord Morley’s “Voltaire”? Surely your remark as to 
the high level of eloquence to which Mr. Balfour can rise in 
defence of a plain man’s ideals is happily, if somewhat 
curiously true, of the greatest living thinker among Mr. 
Balfour’s political opponents. Would it be possible to print 


the two passages side by side P—I am, Sir, &c., 


167 Hyde Park Road, Leeds. 


“* The ‘religion of humanity’ seems 
specially fitted to meet the tastes of 
that com ively small and pro- 
sperous class who are unwilling to 
leave the dry bores of Agnosticism 
wholly unclothed with any living 
tissue of religious emotion, and who 
are at the same time fortunate enongh 
to be able to persuade themselves that 
they are contributing, or may con- 
tribute, by their individual efforts to 
the attainment of some great ideal 
for mankind. But what has it to say 
to the more obscure multitude who 
are absorbed, and well-nigh over- 
whelmed, in the constant struggle 
with daily needs and narrow cares; 
who have but little leisure or inclina- 
tion to consider the precise réle they 
are called on to play in the great 
drama of ‘humanity,’ and who might 
in any case be puzzled to discover its 
interest or ita importance ? Can it 
assure them that there is no human 
being so insignificant as not to be of 
infinite worth in the eyes of Him who 
created the Heavens, or so feeble but 
that his action may have consequences 
of infinite moment long after this 
material system shall have crumbled 
into nothingness? Does it offer con- 
solation to those who are in grief, 
hope to those who are bereaved, 
strength to the weak, forgiveness to 
the sinful, rest to those who are 
weary and heavy Iaden? If not, then, 
whatever be its merits, it is no rival to 
Christianity. It cannot penetrate and 
vivify the inmost life of ordinary 
humanity. There is in it no nourish- 
ment for ordinary human souls, no 
comfort for ordinary human sorrow, 
no he!lp for ordinary human weakness.”* 
—Mr. Batrour on * Tue RELIGION 


F. M. Curran. 


“Tt is a creed which is specially 
adapted for, and has been generally 
seized by, those with whom the worl 
has me very well....iIt is the 
superlative decoration of optimism. 
The mass of men who dwell in dens 
and whose lives are bittcr, have never, 
in spite of Rousseau's teaching, 
accepted deism. .. . A beld deism has 
undoubtediy been the creed of some of 
the purest and most generous men that 
have ever trod the earth, but none 
the less on that account is it in its 
essence a doctrine of self-complacent 
individualism from which society has 
little to hope and with which there is 
little chance of the bulk of society 
ever sympathizing. . .. Are you going 
to convert the new barberians of your 
Western world with this fair word of 
emptiness? Will you sweeten the lives 
of suffering men, and take its heavi- 
ness from that droning, piteous 
chronicle of wrong and cruelty and 
despair, which everlastingly saddens 
the com ionating ear like moaning 
of a midnight sea; will you animate 
the stout of heart with new fire and 
the firm of hand with fresh joy of 
battle by the thought of a being 
without intelligible attributes, a mere 
abstract creation of metaphysic, whose 
mercy is not as our mercy, nor his 
justice as our justice, nor his father- 

ood as the fatherhood of men? It was 
not by a cold, a cheerless, a radically 
depraving conception such as this that 
the Church became the refuge of 
humanity in the dark times of old, 
but by the representation to men 
sitti in bondage and confusion, of 
God-like natures moving among them 
under figure of the most eternally 
touching of human relations, a tender 





mother ever interceding for them, 
and an elder brother laying down his 
life that their burdens might be 


oy Humaniry,” 


loosened.”—-Lorp Morisey ox “ VoL- 
Tarnzan Deism.”’ 





A LESSON FROM FRANCE. 
[To rue Eprror or tre “ Srecrator.”} 
S1rr,—A quotation from Kinglake’s “Invasion of the Crimea” 
may prove, in present circumstances, of some interest to 
your readers. In the course of a description of the coup d'état 
of December 1851 and the arrest and imprisonment of the 
members of the Assembly, he writes :— 


“Those who saw this ending of free institutions were casual 
bystanders, and were gathered, it seems, in no t numbers. 
There was no storm of indignation. In an evil hour the Republicans 
had made a law that the representatives of the people should be 
paid for their services, This provision, as was natural, had brought 
the Assembly into discredit, for it destroyed the ennobling 
sentiment with which a free people is aceustomed to regard its 
Parliament. The Paris workman, brave and warlike, but shrewd 
and somewhat envious, compared the amount of his day’s earnings 
with the wages of the Deputies, and it did not seem to him that 
the right cause to stand up for was the cause of men who were 
hired to be patriots at the rate of twenty-five francs a day.” 

In a further passage he maintains :-— 

“ A sheer democracy, it would seem, is so unfriendly to personal 
liberty, and, therefore, so vexing or alarming, not only to its 
avowed political enemies, but to those also who in general are 
accustomed to stand aloof from public affairs, that it must needs 
close its frail existence as soon as there comes home a general 
renowned in arms who chooges to make himself king.” 


Is it to be hoped that history does not invariably repeat itself ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., BysTANDER. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE CHURCH. 
[To ruz Eprror or THe “Srectator."’] - 
Sir,—In every Church newspaper, chiefly in the Guardian 
and the Church Times, there are advertisements for curates— 


more accurately, assistant curates. A closer investigation 
reveals the fact that what these advertisers need is “young “ 
curates, eurates “good with boys and games.” Further, 
letters and paragraphs are constantly appearing in the daily 
press deploring this dearth of clergy. It ought, Sir, to be 
known that there are too many clergy, and that, as the Church 
Times said the other day in a leading article, there are more 
unemployed clergy in the Church of England than in any 
other Christian Church. The majority of these men have, or 
have by marriage, private means. They live on the South 
Coast or in well-to-do London suburbs. Many are quite fit for 
twenty or thirty years’ more hard work, but the Charch of 
England wants, not more clergy, but “ young "clergy. Some 
of these men have no private means, and their condition is 
simply deplorable—hopeless, indigent, and shabby figures, 
they haunt clerical agencies. Every Diocesan Bishop acknow- 
ledges that this is “a serious and most difficult question,” but 
no attempt is made to deal with what is a scandal to the 
richest Church in Christendom and an impediment to its 
effectual work.—I am, Sir, &c., IopHoN. 





MYSTICISM. 
[To tHe Eprror or tne “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—Surely there are many things which “cannot be com- 
municated by the ordinary methods of proof,” but which are 
communicable? Thus these methods would be of little avail 
for the blind man who would fain see the dome of St. Paul’s 
from Ludgate Hill. Yet he readily believes that the dome 
hangs above him on the evidence of his seeing friends. Even 
so the rank and file of men may be unable to discern the 
Mystic Way, yet we cannot disregard the evidence of such 
diverse thinkers as St. Theresa, Swedenborg, St. John of the 
Cross, William Blake, Molinos, Eckhart, and Madame Guyon. 
That mysticism (which is surely rather an attitude of 
mind than a “ belief”) is not inconsistent with religious con- 
viction and a firm hold of theological truth is proved by the 
fact that the greatest mystics have accepted the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church, even where, as in the case of Molinos, 
that discipline degenerated into persecution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WINIFRED TODHUNTER. 
Lincoln. 


HUNGER-STRIKING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(To rue Eptron oy tux “Spercraron.”] 
Sir,—May we consider that we have a precedent for “ Hunger- 
striking” in the following passage? It is taken from the 
diary of John Evelyn, July 8th, 1656 :— 

“I had the curiosity to visit some Quakers here [Ipswich] in 

prison ; a new fanatic set, of dangerous principles, who show no 
respect to any man, magistrate or other. . . . One of these was 
said to have fasted twenty days; but another, endeavouring to do 
the like, perished on the 10th, when he would have eaten, but 
could not.” 
One could wish for a few more details, but it would at least 
appear that cases of voluntary starvation in those days pre- 
sented no difficulties to anyone but the volunteers!—I am, 
Sir, &e., ae Oe 

Harpenden, 








PRAYER. 

[To tae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Sin,—Your reference to the speedy response to prayer recalls 
to mind the following lines, quoted in “ Camden’s Remaines” 
(1636), p. 392 :— 

“ Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 

Mercy I askt, mercy I found.” 
These lines are really a free rendering of a favourite sentence 
of St. Augustine, which runs thus: “ Misericordia Domini est 
inter pontem et fontem.” “The Lord’s mercy may be found 
between bridge and river.” The same idea of swiftness is met 


with in Ambrose: “ Prayer is the wing wherewith the soul flies 
to Heaven, and meditation the eye wherewith we see God.” 
In respect of benefits Tennyson writes :-— 
“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than the world dreams of—wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day, 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 








That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer 
Both for themselves and those they call their friend! 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
There is a beautiful Jewish legend as to the Angels of 
Prayer, whose special office it is to receive the prayers of 
mortals and offer them in wreaths at the Throne of Heaven. 
As regards the “denied” and the “accepted,” one quotation 
from Shakespeare may suffice :— 
“ We, ignorant of ourselves, 
3eg often our own harm, which the wise Power 
Denies us for our good: so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers.” 
—Ant, and Cleo., Act ii., Sc. 1. 
—I an, Sir, &c., OsBORNE ALDI. 
Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S.W. 
[ We have been obliged for reasons of space to reduce our 
correspondent’s letter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tue Eptron or tae “Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—The argument of your correspondent, “A Praying 
Agnostic,” amounts to this: It does not matter whether or 
not there is really anybody at the other end of the telephone, 
so long as you can keep up the fiction that there is someone. 
To some this is a desolating conclusion—a counsel of despair. 
But might one not reply: True, it does not matter whether or 
not there is anyone at the other end of the telephone, for the 
person addressed is not really there, but af this end. I would 
invite the attention of those disturbed by modern thought to 
Emily Bronté’s verse :— 
“ Oh, God, within my breast, 
Almighty ever-present Deity, 
Life that in me has rest 
As I, undying Life, have power in Thee.” 
How deeply and philosophically true was this thought has, if 
I remember rightly, been testified to by Lord Haldane in his 
“ Pathway to Reality”! Perhaps we are, indeed, much greater 
than we know. When I hear it stated that modern criticism 
would make out Our Lord to be mere man, I wonder what 
would have been the comment of Him who taught us that we 
were children of his Father—that “the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” ‘“ Mere Man,” indeed!—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER PRAYING AGNOSTIC. 





RECONSTITUTED FRIENDSHIP. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with interest the letter on “ Reconstituted 
Friendship,” and agree with “ R. B.” (Spectator, October 26th) 
that the visions of departed friends in dreams often reveal the 
changelessness of love, even if we have not consciously dwelt 
on their memories for considerable periods of time. But this 
does not alter the fact that the lapse of years, the changes of 
circumstances, and the growth of character, deaden the sense 
of grief and loss, and prove that we learn to live, and to live 
happily, without those from whom we once parted in poignant 
We may cry with the poet :— 
“Oh that ’twere possible, 
After long years of pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again.” 
But could the beloved objects return, it would in many cases 
be with them as with the ghosts in that most pathetic passage 
of “ Hiawatha,” who sob out :— 
“Cries of grief and lamentation 
Reach us in the Blessed Islands ; 
Cries of anguish from the living, 
Calling back their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow, 
Therefore have we come to try you; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us, 
We are but a burden to you. 
And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living.” 
Friendship and love in fact are undying, but the gaps in the 
ranks have to be so quickly filled that those who fall out can 
find no room there again, and must wait for reconstruction in 
another world. I venture to think that “R. B.” is arguing 
from a false hypothesis when he suggests that we would never 
wish to bring back into our lives those who have caused us 
“only sorrow.” Surely no person whom we have ever loved 
could cause us nothing but sorrow! Love is almost invariably 
accompanied by sorrow, but even so love brings its own joy. 


grief, 
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Wonld a mother eease to erave for the companionship of a child 
who had brought her “only sorrow”? Would she not rather 
cling the closer to him? “Let love clasp grief lest both be 
drowned.” Put it is a loving provision of the All-Wise that 
denies return to those whom we have loved and lest.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Evetyw L. THomas. 
The High House, Winchester. 





WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

[Fo rue Eprror or rar “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Nobody can de otherwise than condemn this abomin- 
able traffic, but are those who write amd speak so severely 
quite free from blame, inasmuch as they “boycott” married 
men with children? The people who compose Boards of 
Guardians, county councils, and committees of management 
of various institutions generally are drawn from geod middle- 
class families, and, I doubt not, are actuated by good motives 
and intentions ; but it is a striking fact that when advertising 
fer candidates for any patronage they may have to bestow 
they invariably stipulate for “single” men or “ married men” 
with no children. Landlords look askance at an aspiring 
tenant when he says he has a family. Vicars wanting curates 
stipulate for “simgle” men, and I have seen pitifu! letters in 
the papers from curates who were foolish enough to love a 
girt and marry her, and by so doing seal their fate to remain 
eurates for the rest of their lives. In business it is the 
same: a “married man” with a family is at a distinct 
disadvantage when competing for a position against an 
“unmarried” man. It is of more vital importance to 
the married man to get the position in question owing 
to the never-absent thought at the back of his mind that 
be has brought children into this world and must support 
them ; hence a man in this position will offer his services for a 
lower salary than his unmarried competitor, and employers 
know it, as they also know that the “married” employee who 
has a family is far less independent than the “single” 
employee. Of course, I know there are many good employers 
who would scorn such imputations, but they are im a minority. 
Now the result is this, that men fear to assume the burdens 
of matrimony, but gratify their natural desires im other ways, 
Of course, this is very wrong, but until society generally alters 
its mode of treatment of married people it will have a constant 
souree of demand for a “ White Slave Traffic.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. G. Ross. 
Leopold Road, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 





LEEK V. DAFFODIL. 
[To tue Eprror or moe “Srectazor,”"] 
Srr,—My name is Welsh, I Pye in Wales, and though my 
country is Pembrokeshire it is that part of it which is 
thoroughly bilingual, a great deal of the thinking being done 
in Welsh before it emerges in what stands for English speeeh. 
E was educated ata Welsh school where on St. David's Day 
we always wore artificial leeks, composed of silver cord and 
green ribbons, and I protest, with all the Celtie fire that is in 
me, against the arrogant attempt of Mr. Lloyd George to 
ehange the symbol of our nation. Does he dare to call himself 
a Welshman and deny honour to the national dish of “ leeky 
breth ” [ Welsh, cawl] dear to every Welsh household? Or is 
it possible that an overdose of the wholesome and fragrant 
bat perhaps too frequent accompaniment of the daily bread 
of Wales some far-back day in Llanystumdwy may have 
given the Chancellor a spite against the worthy leek, 
which he vents im this dastardly effort to dethrone the 
ancient emblem, substituting for it a foolish frivolous flower ? 
Is this ninepence for fourpence? Let him ask the Welshman 
which he will grow in his garden—the daffodil or the leek ? 
We Celts know how that Referendum woukd go. And let 
Mr. Llewellin Williams speak in more civil terms of our good 
green vegetable, or incur the wrath of all loyal Welsh people. 
In Wales, as every Welshman knows, the daffodil grows in 
the hedge; the leek has its honoured place in the garden. — 
Tam, Sir, &c., Percy E. F. Tromas, 
Millbrook, Clarkeston Road, 8. Wales. 





THE “LOCO” WEED. 


[To rue Epitror or tur “ Srrcrator.”] 
S1:r,—Throughout Western Canada and the western states of 
America there is a widespread belief that a certain weed called 


, it is conceivable that it might affeet those of horses. 





the “loco” weed has a most baleful effeet upon horses when 


they onee learn to eat it. A horse which has acquired a taste 
for this weed is said to be “locoed,” and appears to have lost 
its senses. It seems not to hear its master's voice or to feel 
the cut of a whip, and if dragged through a stable door will 
strike its head against the top bar as if it did net see it. 1% 
will stand before its oats without offering to touch them 
| buf if its head is pushed down on them it will mechanically 
| eat a few. But it will not eat enough te support life, 
and will gradually pine away and die. Such at least i; 
the account given by neighbours of ours who have had 
‘horses “locoed.” None of them, however, seems to know 
what the weed is; some think it is ome thing and some 
another, but no one is sure. I therefore write this lettoy 
in hopes that some of your readers may be able to shed 
some light on this subject. Are the effects I have mentioned 
| due to the eating of a weed or is there some other cause, or if 
they are, what is the weed? Can it be henbane? Some little 
time ago I noticed that some of the visitors at a Swiss hotel 
had been rendered temporarily insane through the accidentai 
inclusion of some henbane in the salad. One English lady 
was seized with a mad desire to teach her own language to all 
the foreigners present. Another tried to embrace the pro- 
prietor, calling him her long-lost friend. And soon. Henbane 
does grow on the prairie here, or at least if it is not henbane 
it is a plant which clogely resembles it, and if henbane could 
have such an effect on the minds and brains of human beings 
I trast, 
however, that this letter will be productive of some certain 
information on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. THorsury. 
Poplar Grove Ranch, Carbon, Alberta, Canada. 





STUDIES IN BIRD MIGRATION. 


[To sme Eprroz or rue “ Srseraror.”)} 


Srr,—I sead your review of Mr. W. Eagle Olarke’s book on this 
subject with great interest, and send you the following 
incident, which I believe is uneommon, if not unique. At 
about the time that Mr. W. Eagle Clarke was on the 
Eddystone Lighthouse in 1901 I left Liverpool for Old 
Calabar as a passenger on the steamship ‘ Bornu.” The exaet 
date was October 30th, 1901. Immediately after leaving port 
the ship ran into thick weather, which developed into a gale 
off the Irish Coast. Oncoming upon deck on the morning of 
November Ist I and everyone else were surprised at the 
number of birds which had become fellow-passengers during 
the night. The steamer was out of sight of land, tlie 
weather had cleared, but the sea was still rough. The birds 
numbered about a hundred, and included at least five 
varieties, fieldfares, starlings, one robin, one chaffmch, 
and one linnet; they appeared hungry and, with the 
exception of the fieldfares, fed readily on scraps thrown to 
them. I photographed the birds while feeding. During the 
night of November Ist the greater number of the fieldfares 
disappeared, while the total of birds had diminished con- 
siderably. This loss was attributed by the Captain to his 
stokers, who had been up the rigging during the night to catch 
the larger birds, and to the ship’s cat. The birds slowly 
decreased during the next five days, until out of the first total 
only some twenty starlings remained alive on November 6th. 
At night we passed the Canary Islands and saw Cape Verde 
faintly at 7.30 a.m. on November 9th. The starlings showed 
no desire to quit the steamer, and eventually flew ashore at 
Sierra Leone at daybreak on the morning of November 11th. 
They thus eompleted a journey of ten full days on board 
ship. Our captain, an experienced seaman, who had been up 
and down the West Coast for over ten years, had never noted 
such a case before, although he had taken birds on board at 
other times off the Irish coast. In this case it appears 
certain that the birds were bewildered by fog and bad weather ; 
either they were too exhausted to return to land on the day 
following their appearance on board ship or the two migratory 
species, namely, the fieldfares and starlings, had no special 
sense of direction. In fact the starlings showed an ignorance 
of the near presence of land on two distinct occasions. 
Among other things mentioned by your reviewer I notice 
the fact that “the stomachs of newly-come migrants are 
always empty.” Itis curious in this connexion to note that 





quail netted on the sand-dunes around Alexandria, though 
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cmpty and exhausted after their long flight, are covered with 
fat and in an excellent condition for eating. ; 

I should like to take this opportunity to draw attention to 
the sparrows of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This noisy com- 
panion of men is firmly established throughout the Nile 
Provinces up to Khartoum. In these four river provinces 
they are found in very large numbers, and constitute a 
nuisance. As we proceed further south by the White Nile 
the sparrows decrease in numbers, but they appear to be 
steadily extending their limits. Iam convinced that they did 
not appear in the western Bahr-el-Ghazal in 1906, whereas 
they were noticed by me as established so far south as Dem 
Zubeir in 1909-1910. The question naturally arises, How did 
they get there?—the distance of a thonsand miles, with the 
last two hundred through thick forest! I bring forward this 
suggestion, that the increase of steamers plying up the Nile 
and the making of cleared roads through the provinces have 
not only increased trade and traders but have attracted the 
attention of the sparrows and shown them the way to the 
south. The increase of sparrows in the growing towns and 
villages of the more civilized provinces of the northern Sudan 
must have decreased their food supply, and so forced the 
sparrows to overcome this want of food by migration. They 
have preferred to follow “man” in search of new feeding 
grounds, for with civilization is found food.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANOTHER RIFLEMAN IN AFRICA, 





A TAME JACKAL. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—I do not like jackals. Your Nilghiri correspondent 
seems lucky with her pets, but it is as well to be cautious. 
The creatures are subject to hydrophobia. When stationed 
in the Central Provinces many years ago I sometimes heard 
this from natives, but did not mind it much till a dreadful 
thing occurred with one of our men which showed there was 
something init. Two of the regimental band, a sergeant and 
another, went out from cantonment to the travellers’ bungalow 
a few miles off to have a few days’ shooting, and on arrival in 
the afternoon they threw themselves on two verandah chairs 
to havea rest. Both fell asleep, when presently the sergeant 
woke up with a cry of pain, and both men sprang at once to 
their feet. A jack which had been prowling around had come 
on the verandah and, on passing the sleeper, sunk ,its teeth 
in the man’s wrist, at once loping rapidly off when its victim 
became aroused. Both men saw the brute quite plainly, and 
without loss of time they were on their way to cantonment, 
where the sergeant was at once taken to hospital; but hydro- 
phobia had already set in, and the wretched man died in the 
usual frightful manner almost immediately. I have always 
liked animal pets, have even a tenderness for the snake, but at 
the fox and jackal, especially the jackal, I draw the line. I 
sincerely trust your Ooty correspondent will not find her 
confidence mispiaced.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. 





HELL FOR LEATHER. 
(To tar Epiror or tHe “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—I suggest the possibility of this expression being a 
corruption of the German “ Heil fiir Leder,” referring to the 
run of a hunted animal going at top speed seeking “safety 
for its skin” by flight.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES BERE. 
Old Halls, Milverton, Somerset. 





Vv. A. D. INSPECTION. 
(To rus Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,— Knowing the interest you take in all matters of training 
the young to serve their country, I wish to put before you the 
following facts as to the way we are hampered here by the 
educational authorities. You will see by the enclosed local 
account that the Ladies’ Voluntary Aid Detachment for 
this district held a well-organizef field day and inspection 
by Colonel Elkington of the Military Hospital at Exeter. At 
the time of operations, from 10 to 12 a.m., the only available 
wounded were schoolboys, nine of my Scouts, and a few others. 
When I applied to the Secretary of the County Education 
Committee at Weston-super-Mare for leave to take these boys 
to the inspection after having been marked in school, the 
Secretary absolutely refused to let their attendance be counted, 
thus depriving some of them of the much-coveted prize for a 
complete year's attendance. When I went to Weston to explain 





the details and the interest to the boys of the inspection, 

the Secretary only reiterated his refusal. The instructions 

provide that boys should be taught love of country, and when 

they have an exceptionally good chance the way is barred by 

red tape.—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. Monck, Vicar. 
Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 





A BRITISH “RED CRESCENT” HOSPITAL 
CONSTANTINOPLE.—APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srscraronr.’’] 

Sir,— Will you allow me space in your columns for the following 
urgent appeal? Wounded in large and ever-increasing numbers 
are daily arriving in this city from the front. The existing hospital 
accommodation is already strained and means for increasing it are 
instantly needed. If sufficient funds can be found, an exceptional 
opportunity now exists for creating a hospital of about thirty beds 
in a convenient situation on the outskirts of the town. The build- 
ing—a military guard-house—has been put at my disposal by the 
Turkish authorities for conversion into a hospital; beds and 
bedding and some other necessaries are already available ; but, in 
order to complete the furnishing and to maintain the hospital for 
the next few months, I am most anxious to obtain a minimum sum 
of £500. With the approval of H.M.’s Ambassador I venture to 
appeal, very warmly and very urgently, through the British press 
for help in raising this relatively small sum. Should, as I venture 
to hope, a still larger sum be received, it will enable the scope of 
this urgently needed work to be still further extended. 

The hospital will be worked in connexion with the “Red 
Crescent Society,” but under my personal supervision. On a 
slender nucleus of £50 only I have already begun to carry out the 
scheme, trusting that this appeal may succeed and that the work 
will not be left paralyzed for lack of funds. Subscriptions will be 
most gratefully received and acknowledged by, Sir, your obedient 
servant, F. G. Ctemow, M.D, 

Physician to the Embassy. 


IN 


British Embassy, Constantinople, 
November Ist, 1912. 





AN APPEAL FOR TURKISH SOLDIERS. 
(To tae Epiron or tue “Specraror.”] 

Srr,—It is perhaps scarcely yet realized what a terrible amount of 
misery and suffering will be experienced during the coming winter 
as the result of the merciless war now being waged in Turkey. 
May we appeal to those of your readers who have time and means 
at their disposal to contribute any articles of warm clothing fo 
distribution amongst the Turkish soldiers and the destitute ? 
Knitted socks, cap-comforters, mittens, gloves, jerseys and 
cardigans, flannel shirts, pyjama-suits and bed wraps for the 
hospitals are among the articles most required. Knitting-wools, 
flannels, and other materials (these should be undyed) can be had 
at specially reduced prices for this work of mercy from Messrs. 
Reddan and Sons, Old Compton Street, Soho. 

Lady Askwith (12 Hans Crescent, London, 8.W.), Lady Neava 
(Dagnam Park, Romford, Essex), Mrs. Ameer Ali (2 Cadogan 
Place, 8S.W.), and Mrs. Conyers Surtees (Mainsforth Hall, Ferry- 
hill, Co. Durham) will gratefully receive parcels and forward 
them immediately to the right quarters for distribution. ‘They 
will also give any information and send patterns to any ladies 
applying to them.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Harior Durrerin AND Ava. 
Nora Roperts. 

Mary LAmMineTon. 

ELLEN AskKWITH, 


Dorina NEAVE. 
IsaABELLE AMEER ALI. 
MApELEINE SuRTEEs. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” inzertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


A BUGLE SONG. 


A cLinKkrnG of steel, a trample of feet 
Rang loud in the street; a trumpeter’s call 
Blared forth, and the wall re-echoed the peal ; 


* Tarantarara! Tarantararara ! 





Their helmets were bright, their lances a-row ; 

“O where is our foe?” the trumpet it cried. 

A drum-beat replied: “ To-morrow we fight! 
Rat-tat-at-at-too! Rat-tat-at-at-too!” 


They flashed out of sight, to trumpet and drum, 
“No foemen dare come to face them!” we cheered. 
Dark fell and we feared. Like lions at night 

Loud roared for their prey the ravenous guns. 
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Pale Dawn of the Day, you flushed like a bride 
To see our troop ride through steel and through fire. 
When Death called “ Retire!” the “Advance!” Glory blew, 
Of fifty red Lancers but five galloped through ! 

>. B'S. 








BOOKS. 


——_>——- 


LADY LYTTELTON’S LETTERS.* 

Tae Emperor Marcus Aurelius, in the opening of his 
“ Meditations,” thanks the Gods for the various blessings of 
his life, enumerating a good home and parents, good friends 
and teachers, good examples all round him, and a position 
that enabled him to utilize those advantages. All these 
blessings, and a few more, including a bappy marriage and 
excellent children, fell to the lot of Lady Sarah Spencer, after- 
wards Lady Lyttelton. She belonged to a great Whig family, 
and was related to many others of the leading and ruling 
houses, both in society and politics; and she married into a 
family which had been prominent and official since the reign 
of George II. From the examples of her father, the biblio- 
phil Lord Spencer, and of her brother, the honest and 
patriotic Lord Althorp, she was accustomed to high standards 
of duty, goodness, and integrity, which she maintained 
herself, and which form the characteristic and abiding 
atmosphere of this charming volume. From her mother 
she inherited unusual cleverness and vivacity; and these she 
has conveyed into her letters, which give her a foremost 
place among the letter-writers of the nineteenth century. 

Something, perhaps, of the polished ease and grace of the 
eighteenth century has been lost from the art of letter-writing. 
Not that the writings of that age are necessarily stiff or 
artificial, as they are accused too commonly of being. No 
letters are less conventional and formal than Gray’s, or simpler 
than Oowper’s and easier than Walpole’s, or more robust than 
Swift’s. No modern is more direct and plain than those four 
great masters in the craft of writing; but a certain incom- 
municable touch that escapes definition and analysis seems to 
have vanished with the ancien régime. “Qui n’a pas vécu 
avant 1789,” says Talleyrand, “ne connait pas la douceur de 
vivre”; and that well-bred ease and lightness, that pleasant 
air, was conveyed into the letters, as it sparkled in the conver- 
sation, of a time that was essentially aristocratic. Nor is it 
altogether true that 

“ With slower pen men used to write, 
Of old, when ‘letters’ were ‘ polite,’ ” 

as Mr. Austin Dobson sings so prettily; because the 
exceptions are numerous and brilliant enough to challenge 
his ruling. Addison and Steele wrote off essays while 
their printer’s devil waited on the stairs. Johnson com- 
posed as fast and correctly as he talked, if not quite so 
simply; and words came laughing and dancing to Goldsmith 
with all the briskness and gaiety of his thought. Slowness 
in writing was not the mysterious secret of the eighteenth 
century which seems to have eluded the more sentimental 
nineteenth; but an age that has produeed Mérimée’s letters 
to Panizzi and this equally vivid correspondence by Lady 
Lyttelton can hold its own against any rival in the past. 

Lady Sarah Spencer was born in 1787, ten years before the 
death of Horace Walpole. In her youth she remembers 
Gibbon, who gave her a lesson in arithmetic, and is the subject 
of a sketch by Lady Spencer, which we fear is only too realistic, 
as it illustrates her daughter’s childish impression of “his 
immense bulk.” The published letters begin in 1804 and 
continue until 1868. For many years they describe a society 
which is familiar to the readers of Miss Berry and her sister, 
those relics (we might almost say relicts) of Horace Walpole 
and his world; so that Lady Lyttelton is an invaluable link 
between the middle of George III.’s reign and the mid- Victorian 
epoch. She lived through the great French war, witnessed the 
rise and fall of Napoleon, was in the thick of the struggle for 
parliamentary reform, and held a most intimate position at 
the Court of Queen Victoria from before her marriage until 
the end of 1850. Unfortunately, there are some gaps in the 
correspondence, and one of them includes the period of 
Waterloo. 
~* Correspondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton, 1787-1870. Edited by her 

YS the Hon. Mra, Hugh Wyndham, London: John Murray. 








The editor, who is anonymous, of a small edition of Gray's 
poems, describes in his charming preface the letters written 
from France and Italy as “sun pictures,” se brilliant 
and vivid are they; and that happy phrase expresses the 
predominant qualities of Lady Lyttelton’s correspondence, 
Her letters are not only full of life, but they convey irresistibly 
an impression of entire truthfulness andacecuraey. The home 
life in Spencer House and at Althorp is mostattractive in its 
simplicity and domestic happiness. There never was a more 
affectionate and united family. It was distinguished, too, by 
a touch of scholarship, as might be expected in the owner and 
collector of the Althorp library. These letters bear out that 
praise for culture which is given to the avistocracy of the 
eighteenth century by Sir George Trevelyan in his volume 
about George III and Fox. He speaks of their choice 
libraries, “as well supplied as their cellars”; of their taste, 
formed by reading and Continental travel, and exercised in 
many directions both inside and outside their houses. “The 
culture that permeated society was faithfully reflected in its 
conversation, which was brilliant perhaps as never before 
nor since, and singularly exempt both from pedantry and 
triviality.” Since they talked well and practised good 
manners they wrote well, reflecting the grace and charm of 
an urbane society in their letters and memoirs. 

As a mirror of the best society, Lady Lyttelton’s letters 
are valuable and interesting. A fashionable entertainment, 
something like our garden party, beginning at three o’clock, 
and often ending in a dance, was rather strangely called “a 
breakfast.” In 1808 she writes, “ We are in future to dine at 
four instead of three, which I am very glad of. I hate short 
mornings, and long evenings too.” The terrible shaking over 
bad roads is a frequent complaint; but, when the destination 
was reached, life in the country houses was exceedingly 
sociable and gay, though the warming of the bigger ones left 
much to be desired. Besides Althorp, the Spencers had a 
large house, in a park of its own, at Wimbledon. The ground 
is now built over. A neighbouring house at Roehampton, 
belonging to the Bessboroughs, is now a Jesuit noviciate, and 
is called Manresa. As villadom and the religious orders have 
annexed so many of the suburban aristocratic mansions, the 
invasion will probably extend in time, aided by death duties 
and super-taxes, to the great country houses. Cricket matches 
were played, as a matter of course, on Sundays, and the whole 
of fashionable Ryde came to see and to be seen. “It was the 
merriest scene I ever saw, and I hope to look at it every 
Sunday evening of our stay here.” It was not reserved for 
golfers and motorists to utilize “the sabbath” for air and 
exercise. A premature motor, or “steam-engine,” is mentioned 
as racing a horse at Newmarket in 1808. Through all these 
years there is a feeling of tension about the war, of dismay 
about Napoleon’s conquests, and an under-current of anxiety 
for relations in the Navy; but there was never any failure of 
courage and hope, nor of the tenacity with which the long 
struggle was faced. 

Very interesting, indeed, are Lady Lyttelton’s travels into 
Sweden and Russia, with her accounts of the courts and 
society in their capitals. Even more extraordinary is her 
journey from Russia back into Germany, and her experiences 
of a banquet at Kénigsberg, to celebrate the peace of 1814:— 

“Sad work. Near forty people at dinner; all squeezed at a 
table fit for twenty. Opposite, M. de Dohna, an enormous Prussian 
pudding of a man; next him, a little black, dirty one, in his 
morning dress and boots, unkempt and unwashed entirely, spat on 
his plate as if it had been a spitting-box, took snuff, and argued 
vehemently up the nose of his neighbour.” 

Not less interesting, but more full of pleasant incidents and 
of civilized people, are some letters written from Italy by Lady 
Spencer, who was certainly a most remarkable woman. Lady 
Lyttelton’s letters have a more particular interest when she 
was attached to the Court, first as Lady of the Bedchamber, 
soon after Lord Lyttelton’s death, and then as governess to 
the royal children. She speaks highly of the affection and 
“endless good temper” of the Royal Family. The Queen was 
a pattern of gentleness, patience, and kindliness. Her memory 
is described as unfailing, “as well as her Majesty’s eyes, nose, 
and ears, nothing escapes ever.” The Tsar Nicholas and 
Louis Philippe are drawn with great skill; and truly astonish- 
ing is the account of the Orleanist exiles in 1848. The Duke 
of Wellington appears occasionally, and his deafness generally 
leads to some awkward absurdity. Still more delightful is 
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the thinking aloud, often in the strongest language, of the old 
Duke of Cambridge. Lord Melbourne came eating and 
drinking : “ consommés, truffles, pears, ices, and anchovies, 
which he does his best to revolutionize his stomach with 
every day.” Macaulay’s voice is described as heard “ above 
tbe thunder of the elements”; ‘‘ too incessant torrent of long 
words.” Gladstone is exposed with singular shrewdness and 
penetration. Lady Lyttelton doubts his being “a practically 
judicious and clear-speaking and writing man”: she defines 
him as acting with “sueh a fine-drawn punctilio as will hardly 
bear to be expressed in such coarse things as words”; he 
“wants the gros bon sens, as usual.” Again, “I cannot quite 
enter into his politics, they are so intricate, and I am always 
forgetting the principle he lays down.” The “ forgetting ” is 
a keen home-thrust. 

Lady Lyttelton resigned her Court appointment in 1850; 
but she lived on, and wrote on, until 1870. She retired to die 
at Hagley, that characteristic eighteenth-century house and 
park, with its avenues and classic temples, the neighbour, 
“ spacious and opulent,” as Johnson writes, of Shenstone’s 
Leasowes; a fair domain, of many literary associations, looking 
over the rich and timbered plain of Worcestershire, with its 
graceful and coloured outline of encircling hills. 

We are most grateful to Lady Lyttelton’s family for adding 
to our English classics by allowing the publication of these 
admirable letters, and to her great-granddaughter for editing 
them with so much skill and charm. 

There seems to be only one misprint: “os” for “so” on 
page 212. Consalvi’s name is spelt thus, more usually, and 
not witha “G”; and he was Secretary of State, not Chan- 
eellor. William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester (1776-1834) 
was great-grandson and not “grandson” of George II. We 
find no other faults or blemishes in the volume; and we 
mention these only that they may be corrected in the future 
editions which these good letters deserve. 





RELIGION AND THOUGHT IN ANCIENT EGYPT.* 


Tas book will prove intensely interesting to all those who 
eare to trace the origin of the religious idea. “The moral 
mandate,” declares its author, “was felt earlier in Egypt than 
anywhere else.” Professor Breasted has set himself 

“To trace the progress of the Egyptian as both the world about 
him and the world within him made their impression upon his 
thought and his religion, disclosing to us, one after another, 
nature, the national state, the inner life with its growing senso 
of moral obligation, the social forces, the world state, the personal 
conviction of the presence and goodness of God, triumphant 
sacerdotalism, scribal literalism, and resulting decay.” 

We cannot get behind the belief in a future life in Egypt. 
Excavations made in recent years discovering graves “the 
oldest of which cannot be dated much later than the fifth 
millennium B.c.,” disclose a belief in the future life which was 
already in an advanced stage. The ancient Egyptians seem to 
have been incapable of believing in death, and all through their 
literature we have aliusions to a time “before death came 
forth,” when men lived indefinitely in the visible world. The 
death-day of the semi-mythical Pepi is alluded to as the “ day 
when king Pepi was summoned to life.” Over and over again 
we hear the indomitable assurance that the dead live. “Thou 
hast departed that thou mightest live.” What finer epitaph 
has been produced by the faiths of the ages! Here is another 
which brings to mind the inscriptions in the Catacombs: “O 
Re-Atum! Thy son comes to thee.” 

Moral ideas found words later than religious ideas. Yet 
“nearly three thousand years before Christ” we find written 
—or rather chiselled—evidence of “a keen moral discernment.” 
Men are praised for the qualities we still consider “ good ”—for 
eschewing violence, for speaking the truth, for incorruptible 
justice, and for almsgiving. Here is an address to the 
living found 
“on the front of the tomb of the greatest of early African 
explorers, Harkhuf of Elephantine, who penetrated the Sudan in 
the twenty-sixth century p.c. He says: ‘I was... one beloved of 
his father, praised of his mother, whom all his brothers loved. I 
gave bread to the hungry, clothing to the naked. I ferried him 
who had no boat,’ ” 

In this address a religious motive is seen behind the ethical 
conception. “I was one saying good things and repeating 
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what was loved,” he continues, “Never did I say aught 
evil to a powerful one against anybody. I desired that it 
might be well with me in the great God’s presence.” No 
conception of hell appears to have existed, but they were 
happiest after death who acted best on earth. Such men 
crossed the river in least peril. “Re has two barques of 
*Truth’ or ‘Righteousness.’” Later on came a very definite 
exaltation of conscience. “The heart of a man is his own god, 
and my heart was satisfied with my deeds” is written upor one 
tomb, and the following blessing is found upon another,“ M ayest 
thou spend eternity in gladness of heart, in the favour of the 
god that is in thee.” 
But even in the earlier days “some doubted.” Fragments 
which recall the book of Ecclesiastes are here quoted :— 
“None cometh from thence 

That he may tell (us) how they fare; 

That he may tefl (us) of their fortunes, 

That he may content our heart, 

Until we (too) depart 

To the place whither they have gone.” 
It gives us a wonderful sense of the meaninglessness of time 
to be allowed to see, as Professor Breasted allows us, into the 
mind of an Egyptian literary man who lived nineteen hundred 
years before Christ. The ambitious journalist of to-day can 
echo his words, “ Would that I had unknown utterances, 
sayings that are unfamiliar, even new speech that has not 
occurred (before), free from repetitions, not the utterance of 
what has long passed, which the ancestors spake. I squeeze 
out my breast for what is in it, in dislodging all that I say; 
for it is but to repeat what has been said when what has 
(already) been said bas been said.” 


The writer proceeds to a passionate arraignment of the 
social conditions of his time. The sufferings of the people, 
occasioned by bad rulers, roused the fury of the thoughtful, 
and roused also something of the nature of a Messianic hope. 
Men dreamed of an ideal ruler. “ Where is he to-day ?” they 
ask. “Doth he sleep perchance? Behold his might is not 
seen.” When such aruler comes, the dreamer muses, “He 
brings cooling to the flame. It is said he is the shepherd of all 
men. ‘I'here is no evil in bis heart. When his herds are few, he 
passes the day to gather them together, their hearts being 
fevered.” This hope was expressed nearly fifteen hundred 
years before it entered the heart of the Hebrew prophets— 
so Professor Breasted tells us. To this same period belongs 
a ceremonial address which was read at the installation of 
each new Vizier. No fewer than three copies of this curious 
document have been found. The Vizier-designate is exhorted 
to do justice and to avoid ambition. Not to show respect 
of persons, not to try to enslave the people. To stand 
by the oppressed, remembering that “the king should 
love the timid more than the arrogant.” It must be 
real justice that he does, and no theatrical impartiality 
must take its place. “ Beware of that which is said of the 
Vizier Kheti. It is said that he discriminated against some 
of the people of his own kin in favour of strangers, for fear 
lest it should be said of him that he favoured his kin dis- 
honestly.” One more sentence we must quote—it is full of 
the ripest wisdom, and by a clever literary trick it fits a 
common form to each particular instance: “ Behold, as for 
the vizierate, it is not sweet; behold, it is bitter, as [he is 
named].” Vizier or not Vizier, he will never get away from 
that personality of which the Egyptians believed that not 
even by death could a man be relieved. 


In the highest period of Egyptian religious thought, the 
period preceding sacerdotalism and decay, we get something 
akin to mysticism. God is alluded to as “ Lord of the silent” 
and as He “who cometh to the silent,” “Thou sweet Well 
for him that thirsteth in the desert; it is closed to him who 
speaks, but it is open to him who is silent. When he who is 
silent comes, lo, he finds the well.” To those who ardently 
desire comes, we read, a great religious experience. “ Then is 
Amon found coming in peace with the sweet air before 
him.” 

We hope this book may be widely read. It is surely more 
suggestive for good than half the religious tractates which 
are published to-day. Professor Breasted has enabled the 
ordinary man to read a few chapters out of the Book of the 
Ages, and will delight those who are tired of religious “ books 
of the week.” 
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IN SONG.* 


INTERPRETATION 
Tr is at once a new sensation and a relief to open a volume on 
the art of singing and to find no frontispiece representing the 
human head bisected, accompanied by an anatomical list of 
the names of its various cavities and contents. Many writers 
on singing have considered it essential to air their surgical 
experience and to impart it to beginners, who only suffer, 
sooner or later, from the little learning which is so dangerous 
athing. It would be as sensible to train a violinist primarily 
in the construction of a fiddle, the proportion of its length, 
breadth, and depth, the position of its sound-post and bass bar, 
or to lecture a budding pianist on the intricacies of the repeti- 
tion action and the relative value of the over- and under- 
damper, or to supply him with X-ray photographs of the bones 
of his hand and arm, and diagrams of the overlying muscles. 
Such methods of education produce a plentiful crop of 
faddists and choke artists with self-consciousness. One of 
the “ master-phrases” (to quote Mr. Plunket Greene’s 
happy term) of this book is to be found in the Appendix. 
“It is not the faddist who has made singing the finest 
exercise in the world; it is Nature.” The last three words of 
this sentence are the key to the whole structure of this wholly 
admirable treatise. The singer is to sing naturally, to phrase 
naturally, and to express his own conceptions naturally. In 
order to be able to do so and convey his own personal 
convictions to his audience, he must analyse to himself 
what Nature is, and if need be call in the aid of a 
wise man who has been through the mill to cross 
the “t’s” and to dot the “i's” of Nature for him. The 
wise man will watch, restrain, and encourage but will not 
dogmatize. He will recognize the physical fact that no two 
men are alike, and will modify his prescriptions accordingly : 
and he will make the self-development of the singer his chief 
duty. To such sound and common-sense principles the world 
of singers owes the genesis of this, in most respects, unique 
book. When Mr. Greene lays down what he terms “ Main 
Rules” he is true to these principles, in spite of the apparently 
dogmatic title he gives them, for they are really “ suggestions ” 
which, to a receptive and intelligent mind, will be indispensable 
companions, but to a dullard absolutely useless. They require 
the true artistic insight for their assimilation, and will raise 
no crop on barren ground. “ When ‘you must not’ has been 
so absorbed into the very system as to be forgotten, then ‘ you 
may’ turns up and life begins in earnest.” But the “you 
may” only comes to the singer who has brains as well as 
voice. We might add that the singer who does not possess 
brains is better without a voice. It is not the capacity for 
shouting that makes the orator, but the spoken word. A good 
delivery is the most important adjunct, but a poor voice cannot 
permanently mar the effect of weighty sayings and eloquent 
sentences. We only know Burke on paper; the voice is dead 
but the words live. 

It would be easy to expand upon many of the suggestive 
points in this book, but difficult to improve upon the clear, 
concise, and epigrammatic method in which the author himself 
treats them. He is often humorous, often poetical (as in the 
highly imaginative descriptions of such songs as the “ Doppel- 
ganger ” of Schubert), always as warmly appreciative of good 
work by his colleagues as he is contemptuous of slovenliness 
or of scamped equipment. His diatribes upon the cavernous 
contralto and the florid prima donna have a plentiful sprink- 
ling of good-humoured fun which eases the smart of his very 
necessary probe. For the “ pot-boiler” ballad alone he has no 
mercy with the knife and no comforting anodyne, and rightly, 
for he has gauged from intimate knowledge the plague-spot 
of modern musical England, and he knows that while contraltos 
and tenors mostly sin from ignorance or silliness, the purveyor 
of the royalty ballad, which he describes and illustrates so 
vividly upon p. 54, is dealing a deliberate and calculated blow 
at English art, and for purely commercial purposes. For him 
the author has no sporting jests or qualifying excuses. 

To the general reader this book will be as interesting and 
often instructive as to the singer. The section which will prove 
the most attractive to him will be the chapter upon Purity of 
Diction. The analyses of mispronounced words are both highly 
diverting and inherently true. The English public which hears 
them day after day without a word of protest is, indeed, long- 
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suffering. That such grotesque contortions of the splendid 
sounds in the language of the Bible, of Shakespeare, and of 
Milton are tolerated at all is a slur upon the taste of our 
country. In France or Italy they would meet with a speedy 
and final quietus. If ridicule will kill, this chapter will go 
far to do the deed. The reprint of an article on “The 
Clergy and Intoning” (p. 294) is especially valuable, for it 
challenges the whole corrupt style of reading and pronun. 
ciation with which unthinking and irresponsible young 
curates are poisoning the language of their congregations, 
Mr. Greene attributes this distortion of our mother-tongue 
to an effort to keep the pitch at all costs. In this we differ 
from him, and may quote a little piece of history to support 
our view. An old blind lady, of very downright manner, 
used to have a weekly visit from the rector of her parish, 
a common-sense man of the old school, who read the Bible 
to her. Having to go away for his holiday, he sent as his 
substitute a young curate of the modern type, who began 
reading (or monotoning) in accordance with Mr. Greene's 
pronouncing vocabulary on p. 296. After one or two sentences 
of this jargon, the old dame asked him what language he 
was reading, and if he always so pronounced the King’s 
English? His answer was that it would not be reverent to 
read the Bible in the same way as other books. He was 
quickly and forcibly told that if he thought it reverent to 
spoil the English language he might leave off reading and 
need not come again. We fear that it is to this absurd 
misconception of reverence, and not to fear of loss of pitch, 
that we owe such abominations as “hawly” for “holy,” 
“Charch” for “ Church,” and “Gurd” for “ God.” 

Treatises on literary and artistic subjects are too often, 
from their length and insistence upon expert knowledge of 
the less important details, an indigestible meal for the 
book-lover. Not so Interpretation in Song. In its pages art 
is tempered by sport, censure by chaff, and technique by 
common sense. There is hardly a page without some 
illuminating touch, some flash of wit, or some convincing 
epigram. Many of its sentences are as striking and as con- 
densed as the immortal axioms in Robert Schumann’s advice 
to young musicians. 

“Temperament is a bad horse to ride if you cannot control himi 
sooner or later he will break your neck.” 

“The doctor when he is ill consults a colleague. The singer, 
where the health of his voice is concerned, should follow his 
example.” 

“ Artificiality and Atmosphere are a horrid contradiction.” 

“ As the strength of a chain is its weakest link, so the strength 
of a phrase is its weakest note and the strength of a song is its 
weakest phrase.” 

On breathing :— 

“The time-value must be taken from the note that is left, not 
the note that is approached.” 

“ Learning your business is not a drag on the wheel of genius.” 

These are but a few of the many aphorisms which sparkle 
on every hand. The poetical touches are frequent, many of 
them full of the real human appeal, such as the definition of 
magnetism as “ the little thrill which sets singer and audience 
calling one another by their Christian names.” The 
picturesqueness of the essays (for they are not less) before 
the printed songs at the end of the book would bring their 
performance home to the most unmusical ear. The descrip- 
tion of Schumann’s “Trinkglas” is as touching as that of 
Stanford’s “The Crow” is witty. The latter, indeed, might 
be said to point a warning finger at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

One of the most healthy signs of the present state of music 
in England is the recent appearance of a series of valuable 
books, which show the wide culture and literary gifts of the 
musicians in our midst. Such works as Mr. Forsyth’s Music 
and Nationalism, Sir Hubert Parry’s Bach, or The Threshold 
of Music, by Mr. William Wallace, would be a lasting credit 
to any country, and this latest addition to the list is one of the 
most valuable. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE DURBAR.* 


THESE two volumes deal with the same subject seen from two 
different points of view. Mr. Fortescue writes the official 
history of the visit of the King and Queen to India for the 
~® (1) Narrative of the Visit to India of their Majesties King George V. and 

eon Ma By the Hon. John Fortescue. London: Macmillan and Co. 


10s. 6d, net. ]——(2) The Indian Scene. By J. A. Spender. London; Methuen 
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Coronation Durbar. Mr. Spender, while drawn to India by 
the same oceasion, describes only what he did and thonght on 
his journey, and the Royal progress occupies only two of 
bis fifteen chapters. Those who wish to follow the steps 
of their Sovereigns day by day must have reeourse to 
Mr. Fortesexe’s pages. Mr. Spender’s objcet is to “com- 
munieate to the xeader a faint reflection of the briltianey 
and fascination of the Indian scene as it dawns upon the 
traveller from the West.” From each of these books the 
reader may gain mueh that will help him to fill up the 
picture of the most majestic and significant ceremonial 
that India bas ever witnessed. Mr. Fortescue tells him most 
about the King-Emperor, Mr. Spender most about the country 
over which the King-Emperor rules. Mr. Fortesoue speaks 
with a longer knowledge of Indian questions, Mr. Spender with 
the freshness and also the hesitation proper to a man who for 
the first time makes acquaintance with them on the spot. Mr. 
Fortesene has no hesitations. He says one very true thing 
about the higher educatfon :— 

“A great many students, unless they had a vaguo idea that 

culture would ultimately in some way provide for them, would 
not pursue it at all. ... Hence when the time comes for the 
yeuth’s entry in earnest upon the battlefield of life there is bitter 
disillusion and disappointment. There is not room for more than 
a very few in the ranks, already overcrowded, of the public service 
or the learned professions ; and he must seek his bread elsewhere.” 
The young Englishman bas at least a refuge in the Colonies. 
There he can look to find some work that will at least give him 
alivetihood and perbaps a fortune. The Indian student has 
nothing of the sort. “Outside the public serviceand the legal and 
medical professions there is no demand for Indians of European 
education; and the number of candidates far exceeds the 
places that can possibly be found for them.” This is a fact 
that ought somewhat to temper the pleasure whieh some of us 
find in watching the constant growth in the numbers of 
Indian students at the universities and the Inns of Court. 
They are being fitted, ne doubt, for success in certain positions 
in after life; but for how many of them are such positions 
in existence, and, in their absence, what is the bigher 
education likely to do for them? What it does do for many 
of them may be read in the annals of Bengali disaffection. 
Upon another question Mr. Fortescue’s remarks, though they 
fill only a sentence or two, have naturally excited a good deal 
of eontroversy. It happens that the leading officials of the 
Sudan, with whom Mr. Fortescue was thrown on his journey 
home, are “all, without exception, military men,” though many 
of them hold civil office. “1am afraid,” says Mr. Fortescue, 
“that I could not help contrasting the modest and manly 
simplicity of these gentlemen with the very different 
demeanour of civil offieials in other parts of the Empire.” 
Elsewhere he gives this statement a special application to 
India: “The government is just, but it is insufficiently 
human,” and his explanation of the alleged failure of the 
civilian to make it more human is that he is not a soldier. 
“The British officer in eommand of native troops has this 
great advantage over the civilian, that he is in constant touch 
with the native mind through the medium of his native officers 
and men, and thus learns how to bandle the inhabitants with 
tact and ease.” This is a grave controversy, and one upon 
which we have no intention of entering. But in view of the 
heartburning excited by it, we are bound to take note of Mr. 
Fortescue’s allegation. 

In his deseription of the Durbar, Mr. Spender notes the 
combination of “three things, eaeh perfectly in its place—a 
great popular demonstration, an assembly of the richest and 
most powerful in the splendid Oriental manner, and a magni- 
ficent military display, with the King and Queen as the centre 
and climax of all three.” There was no startling contrast 
between those who toek part in the spectacle and those who 
witnessed it. In the West the pageant is one thing, the crowd 
is another. In the East the crowd is part of the pageant. 

“In London the word ‘crowd’ suggests a dim grey mass. Here 
(in Delhi) it is something incredibly gay and vivid. The tiers of 
spectators in the distance look like huge flower-beds in which the 
blooms are green, yellow, pink, and rose-coloured turbans. The 
children are so arranged that one mass of them wear blue turbans, 
the next yellow, and the next pink, and all these make broad bands 
of colour—not dead, motionless colour, but moving, glittering, 
animated colour, which catches the sun at innumerable different 
angles, for every little head is wagging with excitement.” 

Any mistake in the State entry was wiped out by the later 
opportunities given to the people. They had come for one 
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object—to see not the pageant but the King. In their efforts 


to gratify this desire the King and Queen were unweuried. 
They knew neither fatigue nor boredom. “If you walk about 
this camp, you will see dense throngs of people, among whom 
are thousands of little children, deeked out in their best—which 
is very fine indeed—all anxiously waiting to see the King, and 
running from point to point to welcome any rumour of bis 
coming.” And the main object of the Durbar was to give 
this simple pleasure to the vast waiting multitude—to ensure 
that “when they go back to their towns or villages they shall 
be able to hold their heads a little higher beeause they have seen 
the King.” The behaviour of the crowd was not always the same. 
Sometimes they cheered, sometimes they were silent. But their 
silence was the silence of awe, not as it would be in an English 
erowd the silence of indifference. Once Mr. Spender saw the 
King pass and the group avound him made nosign. “ Then 
a strange thing happened. As soon as he had gone, they 
began shaking hands, congratulatmg each ether with obvious 
delight at having done what they had come out to do—namely, 
see the King.” The reception of the King-Emperor was more 
wonderful than anything else at the Durbar. It moved 
Mr. Spender, modern of the moderns, Radical of the Radicals 
as he ordinarily is, into a sudden appreciation of what tt 
really meant. He saw in it 

“ An uprush from the subconscious mind of India, the desire for a 
sovereign, slumbering for centuries, but awakened to life by this 
event. Malcontents and critics are swept into line by it, and givo 
to the King-Emperor what they deny te his Government... . 
The impulse is universal, and the people seom to be celebratimg, 
not a royal visit, but a restoration, or the recovery of some ancient 
and long-lost symbol of religion. The thing pul!s you up short if 
you have thought about the masses of India in terms of Western 
Democracy; clearly these people are not Parliamentarians or 
Constitutionalista” 

Nor, we may add, are Englishmen consulting the real mterests 
of either rulers or ruled when they seek to make Puarlia- 
mentarians and Constitutionalists ont of them. The task 
which has fallen upon England—we use the word as embrac- 
ing the three Kingdoms—is that of governing more than 
three hundred millions of people in whem the desire for a 
sovereign is the underlying passion. If we have outgrown 
loyalty at home, is that any reason for uprooting it in India? 
Rather, we ought to regard it as an asset of extraordinary 
value for the great work we have to do there. 


To those who have not seen India the descriptive chapters 
of The Indian Scene will be of very great interest. Mr. 
Spender is content to describe what he saw in the simplest 
way, and by this means gives the reader a strong sense of the 
reality of what he is told. Nowhere is this done with more 
completeness than in the opening chapter on Bombay. What 
strikes him is not the place so much as the people. Every 
street swarms with them, and “no half-dozen seem alike.” 
Their colour varies from white to very nearly black, their 
costume “from the frock-coat to the loin-cloth.” The ear is 
as much occupied as the eye, for the slightest transaction 
“appears to require the unloosing simultaneously of all 
tongues in a wide eircle of disinterested spectators.” The 
spectator may flatter himself after a time that he ean tell a 
Hindu from a Mohammedan. But this has not taken him far. 
“ Either Hindu or Mohammedan may belong to any one of a 
dozen different races, and the Hindu may, according to his 
caste, be the most exalted of human kind or at a depth so 
low as hardly to be, or to reckon himself, human.” Then 
there is the contrast between life and death, between the rich 
Parsee living in his pretentious stone-built house on the sea- 
shore, and the same man carried, as soon as he has closed his 
eyes, to the Towers of Silence, with their “ obscene semicircles 
of vultures sitting huddled together on the rims of the two 
pits waiting for their next meal.” And then there is the fact 
—more separating races perhaps than any other feature of 
Indian life—that into the vast majority of houses which “ to all 
outward seeming might be the homes of European nouveaux 
viches,” no European has ever entered or ever will enter. 
He must not see the women who live in them. When a 
shuttered or curtained carriage passes him for the first time 
in the street he is told that a woman is inside, and that is his 
nearest approaeh to knowledge of one-half of Indian life. 

When he leaves Bombay Mr. Spender does his best to 
answer the simple question, What does India look like? 
Somewhere north of Baroda he opens the shutters of his 
sleeping carriage and at first sees nothing to tell him that he 
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is not in Europe. The country is flat, it has many trees, it is 
cut up into small fields and very closely cultivated. It is the 
human element and the animal element that make it unlike 
Europe—the women “ swathed in crimson muslin,” the children 
“either naked or fantastically dressed up, the thin walnut- 
coloured men, with white turbans and bare legs, the big 
loose-limbed monkeys who pass in a kind of ambling gallop,” 
the hump-backed cattle, “ mild miniature beasts,” the straight- 
backed lead-coloured buffaloes. Then comes a railway station 
and a fresh “riot of colour and fancy.” Opposite the carriage 
stands a venerable gentleman in bright green-flowered silk 
dressing gown, with a pink turban and white pyjamas; 
near him there is a woman “in a shapeless mass of 
orange cotton,” a tiny ehild “with embroidered coat and 
absurd little buff trousers ending in red shoes,” and an 
old man who crowns a grey frock coat with a crimson turban 
and wraps his legs in “a careless swathe of white muslin.” 
Mr. Spender’s train was delayed for ten minutes because a 
party of ladies had to be got out. An immense sheet was held 
in front of their carriage, in which they were somehow 
enwrapped, and the group was left “standing like a great 
white box in the middle of the platform.” When Rajputana 
is entered the fields are replaced by “ vast prairie-like spaces 
scorched to a uniform pale brown.” Fifty miles further on 
the country becomes like Provence between Lyons and 
Marseilles, except that the soil is brown instead of red and the 
trees are acacias, not olives. But again it is the people and 
the animals that make the difference. The men are riding 
camels, the women are walking gracefully with water jars on 
their heads, buck are pretty plentiful, and so are large birds 
among which Mr. Spender could only make out “the big 
brown kite and the long-tailed green parrot.” 

There is more like this, and in two chapters devoted to 
Peshawur and the North-West frontier there is a wonderful 
word-description of the city and the Khyber road, which is a 
sort of sanctuary, not always respected, for the benefit of 
the villages on each side of it. 

We must take leave of Mr. Spender without touching 
on the political problems of which he writes with great 
temper and moderation. These chapters are but subsidiary 
to the main object of the book, but they form an easy and 
pleasing introduction to the study of the difficulties of Indian 
government, and in this way will interest readers of another 
type from that for which he has first of all written. 





TALES OF AUTOLYCUS.* 


Some Old English Worthies, a selection of popular romances 
or histories, edited with notes and an introduction by Miss 
Dorothy Senior, has a peculiar charm and interest. Such 
tales Autolycus carried in his pack as he journeyed from fair 
to fair, singing and selling his “ ballets” from the back of a 
country cart, at wakes, wassails, and sheep-shearings, in those 
rare fits of honesty which took him at times, as penitence 
took Falstaff before he recollected that it was no sin for a man 
to labour in his vocation. The printed versions are not earlier 
than 1600. Deloney published his Strange Histories before 
1607 ; but the tales themselves were current at a much earlier 
date, and perhaps originated from the balladmongers’ habit 
of linking together a number of ballads by short narrative or 
explanatory passages of prose, in order to form a single and 
continuous history. It is in some such way, we imagine, that 
a number of ballads come together in order to supply the 
material for an epic, or, in our own case, for dramatic repre- 
sentation; at least, these histories seem to have an obvious 
connection both with the earlier ballads and the later dramatic 
literature, remembering, of course, that in the great majority 
of cases there was an oral tradition before print fixed their 
definite outlines. What gives them their peculiar character, 


however, is that, like the ballad, they were written for a: 


popular audience. They deal with the development of 
action rather than with the development of character; 
there is a rapid succession of incidents which have 
little relation to each other, though some appearance of 
continuity is obtained by short explanatory passages; and the 
characters, though often presented with a vivid realism as 
though drawn from the life, are rather superficial ; it is their 
comic aspect which is most readily seized, or some physical 
feature. But such a representation of life, however superficial 


* Some Old English Worthies. Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
Dorothy Senior. London; Stephen Swift. [10s. 6d. net.] 








it may be, is yet distinctly human, vivid, and actual. What 
is more, popular literature, with its rapid action, its frank 
enjoyment of life, the incredible fictions which it accepts 
because they are amusing even if not true, is much better ag 
art than second-rate intellectual literature which deals with 
urgent social questions. We have no notion what happens to 
this latter kind of literature when the urgent social questions 
to which it draws attention settle themselves, as they 
invariably do if they are given time. Who on earth wants to 
read Mr. Wells’s Marriage? For our part, we prefer The 
Famous History of Friar Bacon, very pleasant and delightful 
to be read, as the title-page to Francis Groves's edition some. 
what gratuitously informs us. It is better as art, and probably 
much more like life. Miss Senior's quotation from Copland 
on the cover of her book gives the whole truth of the matter, 
“ Methinks it is better to passe the tyme with sucha merry 
Jeste and laugh thereat and doo no Synne, than for to wepe 
and do Synne.” But the great majority of us at present who 
are not talking seriously (resonating is, we think, the word!) 
are listening seriously. Few seem to have even the grace to 
yawn. 

The four “ histories” in Miss Senior’s book are Thomas of 
Reading, George a@ Green, Roger Bacon, and Friar Rush, and 
of these only the first is attributed toa known author. He 
was Thomas Deloney, a silk weaver of Norwich, of whom Nash 
wrote: “He hath rhyme enough for all miracles, and wit to 
make a Garland of Good Will, &c., but whereas his muse from 
the first peeping forth, hath stood at livery at an ale house 
wisp, never exceeding a penny a quart day or night—and this 
dear year, together with the silencing of his looms, scarce 
that—he is constrained to betake himself to carded ale, whence 
it proceedeth that, since Candlemas, or his Jigg of John for the 
King, not one merry ditty will come from him; nothing but 
The Thunderbolt against Swearers, Repent, England, Repent, 
and The Strange Judgments of God.” This passage is quoted 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley in his introduction to Percy’s Reliques, 
in which collection some of Deloney’s ballads are included. 
Even though his muse were no better than a hackney, as Nash 
hints, he writes, as a ballad writer should, with his eye on tho 
subject. The following lines from his Winning of Cales, 
written to celebrate the success of the expedition against 
Cadiz under Lord Howard and the Earl of Essex in 1596, are 
an example :— 

“ Entering the houses then, of the most richest men, 

For gold and treasure we searched each day ; 

In sdme places wé did find, pyes baking left behind, 

Meate at fire rosting, and folkes run away.” 
The last two lines are sufficient to show at once the rapidity 
with which the town was carried, and the panic of the inhabit 
ants. In the way characteristic details are presented to u 
it is a triumph of realism; and it is done without any effort, 
simply and naturally. We expect a similar quality in his 
prose, and find it there, if not quite at the same power. 
When Old Bosom discovers his wife and Cuthbert of Kendal 
looking for a cheese in a locked cupboard, “he bade his 
men seize Cuthbert and bind him hand and foot. This done 
they drew him up in a basket towards the smoked beams of 
the hall ceiling. ... In such a heat was Old Bosom with 
drawing up the basket that he was fain to cast off his gowns, 
his coats, and two pairs of stockings, to cool himself.” The 
act is stated simply, and then characterized by the nature of 
its effects. The other quality which we have mentioned as 
characteristic of these histories is the rapid development of 
incident, and as an example we may take the attempted 
arrest of Tom Dove, from the same story: “The Dutchman, 
who was not yet experienced in such matters, hearing how 
many of his fellows had been killed in attempting to effect 
arrests, stood shivering and shaking in a corner of the street 
to watch for Tom Dove. Having waited long, at Jast he 
espied him; whereupon he got his mace ready and with a 
pale face proceeded to do his duty. Going behind Dove, he 
suddenly knocked him on the head with his mace and said: ‘I 
arrest you!’ dealing him such a blow that the clothier fell to 
the ground senseless. At this the catchpole, thinking he had 
killed him, dropped his mace and ran away, with Dove's 
creditor in pursuit calling him to turn back. The Fleming, 
however, would do no such thing, but fled from the city 
and took sanctuary at Westminster; whilst Dove, recovering 
consciousness, rose and went to his inn, no man hindering 
him.” 
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The other stories in Miss Senior’s volume are on much the 
same level as The Six Worthy Yeomen. The History of George a 
Green has not the same humour nor the same realism. In 
Deloney’s work there is everything—vivid detail, touches of 
humour, of sentiment, of pathos, even of tragedy as in the 
account of the murder of Cole by the Jarmans. George a Green 
is more romantic, while Friar Bacon and Friar Rush deal with 
magic and devils in a spirit of wanton mischief very proper 
to such subjects. Miss Senior’s work has been very pleasantly 
done. She says at the end of her introduction :— 

“In preparing this volume for publication I have, whilst altering 
the phraseology and orthography throughout, endeavoured to 
preserve as far as possible the spirit of the originals. Certain 

es have been softened, and others, not in any spirit of 
prudery, eliminated altogether. Those who wish to do so may 
read these passages in the original text. To justify myself for 
having made even these alterations, I would plead that, as they 
stood, the perusal of the tales was a task too laborious for the 
ordinary “as 
At the same time, we think that something of the character 
is lost by the use of modern spelling and phraseology ; archaic 
notions and ideas need to be expressed in archaic words, and 
when we come upon some quaint belief current in those days 
expressed in modern English it affects us almost as an 
anachronism. 





ROBERT KETT AND THE NORFOLK RISING.* 


Mr. CiaYTON has written his “Robert Kett” from the stand- 
point of modern controversy. “The old cry for social justice 
uttered by Robert Kett still rings in our ears,” he says, “and 
by many mouths is it said that the land of England must 
no more be possessed by the few, to the exclusion of the 
many.” The writer's political sympathies appear in his 
narrative in such a reflection as this: ‘As he [Kett] spared 
the lives of the landowners, so he spared the citizens; yet 
because he must needs take toll of their goods he reaped 
only hatred for his pains.” The toll of goods was very con- 
siderable, especially from the landlords, and Mr. Clayton 
perhaps tends to minimize it, but, apart from this, his pre- 
judices have found a safety valve in reflections, and they 
have not been allowed seriously to interfere with the 
accuracy of his narrative. The 16,000 peasants who followed 
Robert Kett in 1549 had genuine grievances, and it is for ever 
to their credit that no murder can be attributed to them. 
The Norfolk rebellion against enclosures in the reign of 
Edward VI. thus forms a striking contrast to the Peasants’ 
Revolt of the reign of Richard II. Mr. Clayton, in his 
preface, speaks of the Peasants’ Revolt as “not stained with 
the blood of murdered landowners,” a description which we 
are unable to accept. But Kett and his men both kept 
their hands from blood and attempted to repress private 
thieving; their views of common property in the sheep 
and cattle pastured on enclosures must have rendered the 
distinction a little difficult, but a certain rude justice seems 
to have been administered in Kett’s impromptu courts. The 
unfortunate peasants had no chance against the royal forces, 
and Protector Somerset sent against them one of the greatest 
scoundrels in our history, the Earl of Warwick, soon to be 
Protector Northumberland. They were beaten, and the re- 
pressive measures of the Government were not modified by 
the recollection of the moderation shown by the rebels. The 
number of sufferers is uncertain; Mr. Clayton says that three 
hundred peasants were hanged on trees outside Norwich, 
but gives no authority for his statement, which agrees with 
Blomefield’s estimate in his “History of Norfolk.” Mr. 
Clayton tells his story well; he knows the printed authorities 
and has used them with some skill, and his book is an 
interesting and, on the whole, a trustworthy record of one 
of the greater tragedies of English country life. In an 
appendix he prints, with necessary explanations, the demands 
of the rebels, a document most useful for reference. One 
of their prayers, “ We pray that all bondmen may be made 
free, for God made all free with His precious blood-shedding,” 
was in the course of the next fifty or sixty years to be 
generally realized. Mr. Clayton's book is dedicated to “The 
Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., once a popular rebel, now 
an unpopular Minister of State, but always a iarge-hearted 
lover of the common people, in memory of a certain joint 
pilgrimage to the scenes of the Norfolk Rising.” 





* Robert Kett and the Norfolk Rising. By Joseph Clayton, London: Martin 
Secker. (8s, 6d, net.] 








THE THREE SISTERS OF LORD RUSSELL.* 


Tuts book tells the story of three quiet, useful, and holy lives, 
with an occasional sidelight upon one more worldly and more 
famous, which had none the less, to those who were favoured 
with the intimacy of the most powerful advocate of his 
generation, its leaven of piety and devotion. Of the three 
sisters the life of the second, Katherine, was the most 
eventful. Born in 1829, she joined a convent in Kinsale in 
1848, and in 1855 led a mission of Irish Sisters of Mercy to 
San Francisco where, with only one interval, she continued a 
life of devotion until her death in 1898. That interval was 
caused by a visit which she paid to Ireland in 1878 in search 
of novices for the mission. On one other occasion only 
had she any direct contact with her family; that was 
when in 1883 Charles, on a tour in the States with Cole- 
ridge, Hannen, and Mr. Bryce, left his friends to visit 
her at St. Mary’s Hospital. The influence of her devoted 
life may be judged from the accounts which Mr. Russell 
has collected of her death. “No dead Sovereign,” 
wrote a San Francisco Protestant newspaper, “ever had a 
prouder burial than Mother Mary Baptist Russell, whose 
life of self-denial and good works has crowned her in a city's 
memory.” Elizabeth, the eldest sister, began her novitiate 
at Kinsale soon after Katherine, helped to found the Con- 
vent of Newry, and was afterwards placed in charge at 
Rostrevor, where she died in 1876 after an illness of many 
years brought on by overwork. Sarah, the youngest sister, 
also spent her life in Ireland. She kept house for her brother 
during the two or three years which he passed in a solicitor's 
office in Belfast, and five days after his marriage she too 
joined the Newry Convent, and in Newry and Lurgan her 
life was spent, first as sister and then as Mother Superior, in 
which capacity she died in 1902, two years after her brother. 
The story of these three simple lives is plainly and affectionately 
told by Mr. Russell, and he contrives, in the course of his 
story, to throw not a little new light upon his famous brother's 
career and character. One could have wished for a slightly 
more methodical arrangement of the material and a little 
more compression, but Mr. Russell has, on the whole, 
performed his pious task thoroughly and well. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue unexpectedness of the war in the Balkans and the 
rapidity with which it has been waged are curiously illustrated 
by the absence of any up-to-date treatment in the monthly 
Reviews. Inthe Nineteenth Century there are three papers 
which deal with the subject, but two of them are retrospective, 
and the third on “ England, India, and the Balkan War,” by 
Mr. S. M. Mitra, is largely shorn of its efficacy by the turn 
which events have taken in the last fortnight. Mr. Wadham 
Peacock draws on his local knowledge of Montenegro, where 
he formerly resided as Secretary to our Chargé d’ Affaires, in 
a historical survey of the growth of the Mountain Kingdom, 
and the racial and dynastic rights on which King Nicholas 
founds his aspirations to the Tsardom of the Serbs. His 
ambition, according to Mr. Peacock, is not to reign at Con- 
stantinople, but to make a Servian Empire with Scodra 
—Scutari in Albania—as its capital. The empire would 
include Montenegro, Servia, Bosnia, Old Servia, a part of 
Macedonia and of North Albania. Mr. Peacock says little 
of the attitude of Austria-Hungary to such a far-reaching 
readjustment; but the acquiescence of Servia, which he appears 
to assume, has not been brought nearer by the entrance of the 
Servian army into Uskub. Major-General W. 8. Knox 
writes a lively paper recounting the experiences of three 
subalterns of artillery, of whom he was one, who availed 
themselves of the leave season in October 1877 to hurry 
out to the Balkans, where they saw a great deal of 
hard fighting in the Shipka Pass. General Knox had 
a narrow escape of being shot as a spy, and they were 
constantly under fire. The horrors of the campaign are brought 
home to the reader by vivid illustrations, and it is interesting 
to note that these impressions of the Turkish soldiers and their 
leaders are closely paralleled by what we have learned of late. 
In a postscript written after the declaration of war General 
Knox anticipates that the Turks will profit by the mistakes 





= The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Killowen, By Matthew Russell, S.J 
London; Longmans and Co. (6s. net, 
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they made thirty-five years ago, and clearly inclines to the view 
that Turkey may be able to outstay her foes. But even so 
she will not be allowed to profit by her victory. “ When the 
combatants are spent with loss of men and money and war- 
weariness supervenes, the Aasvogels of Europe will descend 
upon the carcass.”——Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, in a thoughtful 
paper, reviews the progress of Syndicalism im this country, 
In contradistinetion to Mr. Ramsay MaeDonald, who has 
pronounced it a negligible factor, Mr. Marriott contends that 
the industrial war of the last two years has been waged in the 
spirit of Syndicalism, if not actually under the Syndicalist 
banner. But while proving from a number of extracts from 
Syndicalist writers the essential antagonism between 
Syndicalism and Socialism, he holds that they have a common 
genesis though they aim at a different goal. And in the 
social unrest from which they spring he readily acknowledges 
the existence of a discontent not far removed from the divine 
—notably the desire for leisure to satisfy mind-hunger. But 
while admitting that ethical,intellectual, and educational causes 
may have contributed to the prevailing unrest, the root cause 
in his opinion is economic. ‘Labour is convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that it is getting decidedly less than its fair share of 
the product of industry, and that the share of labour, so far 
from increasing, has of late years shown some tendency to 
relative diminution,” and in this view it has been supported 
not only by kbour leaders, but by divines and political 
statisticians. Mr. Marriott’s view, based on an investigation 
of statistics and of various great industries, is that, in spite of 
superficial appearances which point to the contrary, something 
like an equilibrium of economic forces has been reached, and 
that if owing to legislative or other artificial interference the 
average rate of remuneration to capital be sensibly diminished 
the incentive to saving, 7.e., to capital accumulation, will be 
disastrously weakened, and the disaster must recoil upon 
Jabour. Mr. D. C. Lathbury, writing on “The Church 
and Marriage,” finds a solution of the problem confronting 
Churehmen in the adoption of the system of self-government 
which prevails in the Established Church of Scotland. Sir 
Charles Mackellar, President of the State Children Relief 
Board, New South Wales, describes the working of the 
Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act of 1905, a 
szlient feature of which is the power to release the child 
offender to its parents on probation. Sir Charles Mackellar 
strongly condemns reformatories on the ground that it is un- 
natural to confine a child to a barrack, with its fixed and rigid 
discipline. In conclusion, he believes that the notable decrease 
in the criminal population in Australia is largely due to the 
adoption of more rational and humane methods in dealing with 
the waifs and strays of the State. 

In the National Review Mr. W. R. Lawson continues his 
investigations into the Marconi Agreement, under the heading 
“Points for the Wireless Committee,” with which we deal iu 
another column.——“ Inquirer” has a lively article on “The 
Radical Plutocracy,” in which he carries the war into the 
enemy’s camp with great vigour, taking for his text a recent 
pronouneement of the Naiion on the lavish distribution of 
peerages by the present Government, and availing himself of 
the suggestion of the Duke of Montrose to examine the 
credentials of some of the prominent land-taxers. In this 
context we may quote the pregnant comment of J. S. Mill 
which Sir R. Inglis Palgrave, in his paper on “The Pro- 
posed Land Taxes,” does well to recall. Mill is commonly 
cited as an advocate of special taxation of landed property ; 
but those who quote his authority conveniently ignore his 
reservations :— 

“In reference, however, to the possibility of a tax on land he 
asked: ‘In England, for example, have not all who bought land 
for the last century or more given value not only for the existing 
imeome, but for the prospects af increase, under an implied assur- 
ance of being only taxed in the same proportion with other 
incomes?’ This was his first objection to levying such a tax. 
He sought te justify the tax by suggesting that if the future 
increment of rent was made liable to special taxation ‘all injustice 
to the landlords would be obviated, if the present market-price of 
their land were secured to them; since that includes the present 
value of all future expectations.’ But even then this method of 
taxation would not be admissible, in his opinion, unless corre- 
sponding taxes were placed on other classes of wealth. ‘A 

uliar tax,’ he says, ‘on the income of any class, not balanced 
y taxes on other classes, is a violation of justice, and amounts to 
a partial confiscation.’ This Principep of justice appears scarcely 
to be remembered at the present time.” 


Mr. Morton Fullerton contributes a chapter from his forth- 
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coming book, The World Crisis, on “The Triple Entente ang 
the Present Crisis,” taking as a starting-point the official com. 
muniqué issued after the meeting of the Tsar and the German 
Emperor at Port Baltic. His conclusion is that the situation 
which has arisen out of the Turco-Italian war illustrates a drift 
towards “nationalistic concentration in resistance to the dis- 
integrating aetion of cosmopolitan economic forces,” and algo 
shows that the present grouping of the Powers in the interests 
of world peace and equilibrium is rational, and is likely to 
endure for at least a considerable period. He also insists on 
the need of concerted action by the Triple Entente in the 
Middle and Far East, and points to the immense economic 
improvements of Asia likely to be attained by the solid 
co-operation of the Triple Entente with Japan.——Lady 
Willoughby de Broke has an admirable paper on “The Pros 
and Cons of Domestic Serviee,” in which the disinclination of 
young women to enter domestic service is shown to be largely 
due to a want of consideration and sympathy on the part of 
their employers. Many of the demands of servants, e.g., for 
“outings,” better conditions of food and lodging, she pronounces 
to be well justified, and she offers some judicious suggestions for 
meeting what she considers to be a legitimate grievance—the 
difficulty which servants experience in getting any information 
about a situation before entering it. For instance, she con- 
demns the extraordinary prejudice which commonly exists 
against allowing a servant, when interviewed, to see the 
household. She strongly urges mistresses to gain the con- 
fidence of the young girls in their care, and denounces the 
selfish and short-sighted policy of penalizing married servants. 
But her chief remedy for the complaints of servants is summed 
up in the advice, “Let employers take a little more interest 
in their servants, in their individualities, in their joys and 
sorrows, in their amusements and their love affairs.” In 
conclusion, we may note her sensible remarks on the value 
of domestic service from a national standpoint. Well-trained 
and competent servants make good wives and mothers :— 

“Tn the eottages one finds that the housewives who have becn 
domestic servants are almost invariably admirable managers of 
their homes and of their ehildren, and if they are left widows, or 
otherwise cast upon their own resources, they can usually make a 
living by reverting to some branch of their former trade—they 
can take in sewing or washing, or go out charing or cooking, and 
are indeed, as a rule, in great demand for such jobs.” 

Sir Edwin Pears writes in the Contemporary on the “ Crisis 
in Turkey,” but the first words of his paper—* At the moment 
of closing this article the outbreak of war seems almost 
inevitable”—sufiiciently indicate its limitations. None the less 
his retrospect and summary is valuable in view of his long 
residence in Constantinople and his sane and unprejudiced 
outlook. The causa causans of the war, in his opinion, is not 
to be found in the aggressive designs of the Balkan League. “ It 
is the condition of Macedonia, which is the result of long years 
of misgovernment, largely aggravated by Abdul Hamid and, 
unhappily, not improved under the Young Turks.” He points 
out that, admitting the good intentions of the Young Turks in 
1908, they were, unfortunately, without experience, and had to 
use men who knew only Hamidian methods of ruling. ‘The 
Committee were impatient and inconsiderate, and plunged from 
blunder into blunder, alienating the Arabs and Albanians by 
their misguided attempts at Turkification, and crowning their 
folly by their foolish and insensate treatment of the Christians 
in Macedonia. “The four years’ government by the Committco 
has for the first time sueceeded in uniting States which have 
hitherto shown singular and unhappy hostility to each other.” 
The Ministry which came into office in July, he contends, had 
begun to govern carefully and constitutionally, and it is hard 
that they should have to reap the harvest of the blunders 
of their predecessors. Sir Edwin Pears believes that 
the establishment of an autonomous State in Macedonia 
would satisfy the aspirations of the Balkan League, but 
events have moved far and fast since he wrote. Dr. Dillon, 
in his monthly paper on Foreign Affairs, while ridiculing the 
impotence of European diplomacy in the past, acquits the 
Great Powers of any desire for territorial aggrandisement. 
“ At the first opportune moment the Powers will silence the 
thunder of the cannon and allow the voice of reason and 
humanity to be heard. . . . The unique object of the war 
as now envisaged by regenerate diplomacy is to enable the 
Powers to determine the degree of reforms to be realized in 
the vilayets of Macedonia and Adrianople.” He pronounces 
unhesitatingly that the Balkan Allics will not federate inte 
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a homogeneous political community. Here, again, the events 
of the last three weeks have shown the danger of indulging 
in specific prophecy. Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., states the 
case for the Parliamentary control of foreign affairs with 
candour and moderation. For example, he acquits Sir Edward 
Grey of the charge of excessive reticence and secrecy. “If 
he is reluctant to take the House of Commons into his con- 
fidence, the House of Commons has been equally reluctant 
to urge him to do so.” Mr. Morrell finds the root of the evil, 
or what he considers to be the evil, in the growth of the party 
machine and the pushing of the doctrine of continuity in 
foreign policy to “absurd and unreasonable lengths.” He 
suggests as a remedy the appointment of a Standing Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, composed of from forty to sixty 
members, adequately representative of all parties and sections, 
to meet at stated intervals—say once a month. Their pro- 
ceedings, he holds, should be public, and their business would 
be in addition to, not in substitution for, the existing rights of 
the House of Commons. In this way, he believes, questions 
of foreign policy would be discussed at a time when discussion 
might still be of some use. Mr. Morrell cannot believe that 
such a Committee would hamper our diplomacy or endanger 
the public interest, and takes the curious view that 
while “a weak Secretary of State might find himself 
hampered, a strong Minister would soon learn to make 
use of his Committee as a means of controlling his own 
department and getting his policy carried out.” The article 
is not without unconscious humour. Mr. Whitehouse 
argues for the strengthening of the White Slave Traffic 
Bill on lines in great measure approved by the House 
since he wrote, and Sir Max Waechter propounds his 
sclieme for the federation of Europe on the basis that all 
countries should accept the status quo, and that the inde- 
pendence of the several States should be maintained to the 
fullest extent. All that is really required, he adds, is that 
(1) the Foreign Office should always, and the Military and 
Naval command should in time of war, be under one control 
--most probably in the hands of a permanent Conference 
of the Great Powers, and (2) that there should be for the 
whole of Europe one tariff, and Free Trade throughout 
Europe or conditions approximating as nearly as possible 
to Free Trade. Sir Max Waechter, we may add, admits that 
if any European country should claim the hegemony, the 
accomplishment of a federation would be at once impossible. 
He owns that he once had doubts whether the European 
sovereigns would accept the suggestion of federation, but 
after visiting every country in Europe his doubts were 
dissipated. We have only to add that, in his opinion, 
aviation, should it become more general, “might be a 
powerful help to the cause of international Free Trade, as 
it would make the maintenance of frontier customs extremely 
difficult or perhaps too expensive.” Professor E. G. 
Browne, who writes on “the present situation in Persia,” 
describes the atrocities committed by Shuja’-ud-Dawla, and 
affirms that the British Government are directly responsible 
for them by joining Russia in maintaining him in a position 
of absolute authority-———Miss Constance Spender sends a 
delightful paper on the hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Fairy Tales of the brothers Grimm, illustrating 
their mingled simplicity and subtlety and their autobiographic 
significance with remarkable skill and insight. 

The awful swiftness of the war, as we have already seen, has 
made skort work with magazine articles on the situation. There 
are three of these in the Fortnightly, and the one on “ The Reor- 
ganized Turkish Army,” by Mr. H. C. Woods, is of historic 
interest as showing the supposed nature of the foe which 
confronted the Allies. One fact is mentioned which is 
curious: it is that the Turkish army since the revolution 
had taken to practising on the very ground on which 
they are now fighting, the general ideas and schemes being 
drawn up by Field-Marshal von der Goltz Pasha himself, 
the Turkish Staff being assisted by some twenty or thirty 
German officers. Mr. Woods describes in some detail the 
organization of the army, and tells us that “it is certain that 
the Young Turks have not only devoted both energy and 
money to the improvement of their army, but that drastic 
reforms have, in fact, been introduced in the military forces 
of the country,”—with what effect the great catastrophe has 
shown. Mr. Ellis Barker discusses various plans for redis- 














tributing the Turkish Empire in Europe; his conclusion does 





not differ from the usual one of assigning Constantinople to 
Russia and Salonika to Austria, taking it for granted that the 
latter Power will certainly have Novi Bazar. At the momentall 
these projects seem unreal, though when they were thought 
out before the war began they appeared plausible enough. 
Mr. Herbert Vivian makes an article on Montenegro the excuse 
for much abuse of European diplomacy. Certainly the history 
of the Near Eastern imbroglio shows the Great Powers in the 
worst light, but it is idle to pretend that the peoples themselves 
are innocent and that all the evil arises solely from “a close 
corporation of a few hereditary, corrupt mountebanks, who talk 
a jargon of their own, wear gorgeous gold-laced uniforms, and 
spend weeks or months to settle the simplest questions by the 
exchange of futile notes, pompous pourparlers, cloaked con- 
versations, and empty ultimata.” (What a pity the alliteration 
broke down at the last adjective!) This may bea correct 
description of the European Chancelleries, but it does not 
excuse the nations who tolerate them. When Mr. Vivian has done 
belabouring the “sterilized mummies at the Foreign Office,” 
he describes the feeling of Montenegro towards England. From 
the King and the Princes downwards we are regarded as 
friends on account of our action about Dulcigno, and later 
still for the protest against the tearing up of the Treaty of 
Berlin by Austria. This protest was, of course, only made by 
Sir Edward Grey “in pursuance of his red-tape, Jack-in-office 
policy.” Mr. Vivian is equally dissatisfied with the activities 
of the Balkan Committee, the regicides of Servia, and the 
Greeks, who are merely swift runners; indeed Montenegro is 
his only love. “Curio” argues that by endorsing Ulster’s 
policy of resistance Mr. Bonar Law sealed the fate of the 
Government. They had hoped that law-abiding Unionists 
would at any rate not openly take part with those who were 
resisting Home Rule, and so make the work of coercion much 
easier, After the Blenheim speech the Radical press no 
longer clamoured for the arrest of Sir Edward Carson, and 
by their fury with the Unionist leader showed that they 
realized the peril of having to use force in Ulster just before 
a General Election. How greatly the Liberals were upset was 
also indicated by Mr. Winston Churchill’s absurd Heptarchy 
proposals and the efforts of Mr. Massingham and Mr. Scott in 
the press to prevent forcing the pace of the Home Rule Bill. 
All this was brought about, “ Curio” considers, by the definite 
act of Mr. Bonar Law, and thereby he vastly improved his 
party’s prospects. The writer of the article is dead against 
any temporizing over Tariff Reform. What will be the effect 
on the balancing elector, who is not a strong partisan, when he 
is brought up sharp against food taxes remains to be seen. 
Mr. Zangwill is evidently much disturbed about the pro- 
spects of his favourite cause of Woman Suffrage. He is 
bitter against the Government for breaking up what he is 
pleased to call the militant “Cabinet” of Clement’s Inn. 
This body, if we are to believe Mr. Zangwill, was an amiable 
and peace-loving concern, which existed for the sake of calm- 
ing down the more ardent would-be “martyrs.” Their 
energies were directed into harmless channels, and raids were 
planned, as an outlet for feelings, in conjunction with the 
police. In fact, the Pankhurst-Lawrence activities wera 
merely pious frauds to give the more hysterical of the women 
something to occupy themselves with, to keep them out of 
real mischief. Now owing to the wickedness of Mr. Asquith, 
this beneficent body having been broken up, the furies will 
be let loose and the cause championed by Mr. Zangwill will 
be endangered :— 

“Such was the situation which the Governmental coup trans- 
formed to tragedy unrelieved, giving us in the place of ordered 
lawlessness and responsible leadership a guerilla warfare against 
society by irresponsible individuals, more or less unbalanced. 
That the heroic incendiary, Mrs. Leigh, who deserved penal 
servitude and a statue, had been driven wild by forcible feeding, 
was a fact that had given considerable uneasiness to headquarters, 
but she had been kept in comparative discipline.” 

Few people, we imagine, have heard of Leamcon, but readers 
of Blackwood will discover from Mr. H. Kingsmill Moore's 
article that this place is situated at the extreme south-west 
of Ireland, and that in the early years of the seventeenth 
century it was the stronghold of a notable gang of pirates. 
Here a good harbour and a very strong position on land 
sheltered a fleet of sea thieves whose depredations caused 
no end of trouble to the government of King James. One 
of the difficulties of suppression lay in the fact that the 
pirates were undoubtedly popular with their neighbours on 
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account of the market they set up, where all kinds of produce 
was sold cheap; the pirates could afford to charge low 
prices considering the goods cost them nothing, and they 
became very rich. This led to a dislike on the part of even 
high officials in Ireland to a war of extermination; what they 
preferred was an occasional capture leading to negotiations 
and large bribes, in which the Lord Deputy Lord Falkland 
proposed to share. But the most discreditable part of the 
business was the action of King James who, unwilling to spend 
money on a naval expedition, actually invited the Dutch fleet 
to interfere and put down the pirates, an act of national 
degradation truly worthy of a Stuart king——“ Nunziata,” by 
“Vian,” is a story of Calabria, that part of Italy so little 
known to the traveller. The accounts of the people and their 
superstitions are interesting, more so than the story part, in 
which an Oxford don marries the daughter of a brigand.——A 
wonderfully vivid description of a border foray comes this 
month “From the Outposts,” describing a tribal raid just 
across the North- West Frontier of India, where tribe fights with 
tribe perpetually. Here we see passing before our eyes one 
of those border excursions which in this country are long 
past history. At the end of the description the writer 
tells us why it is so convincingly real—he was there 
himself.——Colonel Callwell discusses the question of air 
scouts in war, and how far past conditions will be altered 
by them. He thinks that a good many changes must 
ensue, but is doubtful if night marches will be of much 
use, owing to the slowness of all movements in the dark. 
We are told that in future it is probable that infantry 
will have to leave their transport further behind than 
formerly, as wagons will be easy to detect from above; 
they will most likely be left in woods or villages. Horses no 
doubt, too, will be easier to see than men. It has been said 
that during the late manceuvres the Scots Greys from their 
eolour were always easy to find-———Sir Theodore Morison 
writes a delightful paper on the romance of Indian history, 
truly saying that it is often like the Arabian Nights made real. 

The United Service Magazine has several interesting articles 
this month, but we cannot find space to do more than allude to 
twoof them. One is “ The Genesis of Grousing,” by “ Ex-Non- 
Com.,” and the other is “Some Ancient Articles of War,” by 
Karl Cherry. This paper is a reprint of an Elizabethan copy 
of certain regulations for active service which is still pre- 
served at the College of Heralds. It is satisfactory to find 
that the regulations forbidding any molestation of women 
and of labourers going to the plough are exceedingly humane. 
Quarrelling and mutual reproaches are also severely dealt 
with. Here is the text :— 

“Also that no manner of man be so hardy as to go into any 
chamber or lodging where any woman lieth im childbed in order 
to rob her, or pillage any good belonging to her refreshing, nor 
make any affray whereby she or her child might be in any 
disease or danger, upon pain that he who in such wise offendeth 
ehall lose his goods, half unto him that accuseth him, and half 
unto the Constable and Marshal, and himself to be dead, except 
the King give him his grace. 

“ Also that no manner of man give no reproach to no other by 
eause of the country he is of, that is to say, be he French, English, 
Welsh, or Irish, or of any other country whence he may be; that 
no man say no villainy [reviling) to any other, through the which 
villainous saying may befall suddenly manslaughter, or rising of 
people ;.all such barvators [revilers} shall stand at the King’s 
will what death they shall have for their noise-making. 

“ Also that no manner of man be so hardy as to take from no 
man going to the plough any harrow, cart, horse, nor ox, nor none 
other beast belonging to labour without payment and agreement 
[in the original, “without louing and bedinge and grede the 
partye.” That passage may make the reader realise the necessity 
for modernizing the English in these transcripts}, upon pain of 
death ; and also that no man give no impediment unto no man of 
labour, upon pain of imprisonment unto the time he hath made a 
fine after the award of the Constable and Marshal.” 





FICTION. 
PROMISE OF ARDEN.* 
We have waited many years for a successor to The Sinner and 
the Problem, that charming fantasy of modern Arcady with 
which Mr. Eric Parker commenced novelist in 1901. Nineteen 
writers out of twenty would, in similar circumstances, have 
striven to repeat an initial success, and at the end of a decade 
would have had anything from half a dozen to twenty novels 
to their credit. Mr. Parker, with an abstinence which we 
“® Promise of Arden, By Bric Parker, London: Smith, Elder & Co, [¢s.)_ 








regretfully admire, has refased to swell the ranks of facile 
producers and allowed eleven years to elapse before resuming 
his excursions into Arcady. Happily his hand has not lost its 
cunning in the interval, and as an interpreter of the child 
mind, the magic of the country, and the caprice as well as the 
charm of modern maids and young matrons he reveals the 
same engaging qualities that marked his earlier venture. A 
good many modern novels are devoted to illustrating with a 
wealth of wearisome detail not exactly the survival of the 
unfrttest, but at least the triumph of the most disagreeable. 
This is a formula which has no attractions for Mr. Parker, 
Probably the majority of his characters in an examination 
for niceness would get nearly full marks. But this elimina- 
tion of wickedness and vice does not make for insipidity. The 
world as presented to us in these genial pages is far from 
perfect; but it is one in which the good prevails. Keith Markwick, 
the narrator, is a young and hard-worked London journalist 
who, at the age of seven-and-twenty, suddenly finds himself 
saddled with the informal guardianship of five boys and girls, 
the eldest of them only fourteen, the orphan children of an 
eccentric professor whom he had known at Oxford. It was 
not a case of charity, for the ehildren were provided for, but 
of looking after them, a task for which a young bachelor is 
not very well equipped. Fortunately for Markwick, his week- 
end visits to his young charges soon prove to him that he has 
little to do but to acquiesce in or confirm the arrangements 
and decisions made or taken by Peggy Sargesson, the eldest 
of the children, a young lady of extraordinary common sense, 
capacity, and unselfishness. Peggy runs the household, 
mothers the little ones, controls the exuberance of her 
brothers, and shoulders her heavy burden of responsibility 
without ever lapsing into querulousness or priggishness. And 
Markwick establishes friendly relations with the boys, accom- 
panies them on their fishing excursions, advises Peggy on 
the subject of their education, which is entrusted to an 
admirably conscientious but incompetent governess, and assists 
Peggy in coping with the interventions of the tremendous Mrs. 
Band, the vicar’s wife. The account of Markwick’s week-end 
visits makes very pleasant reading, and his informal introduc- 
tion to Dacia Grey, a young Diana of the woodlands, who 
combines a genius for gamekeeping with a passionate love of 
dancing, leads into a comedy of courtship which seriously 
affects the efficiency of Markwick’s guardianship. But 
fortunately for the children, Markwick's married sister had 
taken command of the situation, and with prodigious success. 
Dacia is a fascinating but irresponsible young woman 
with a taste for scalp-hunting; Octavia Warden is an 
angelical being who is also a humorous woman of the 
world. The account of her conquest of the children, and the 
motor excursion to the school at Coombe Mering, is altogether 
delightful, and though the story closes with a journalistic and 
not a matrimonial engagement, it provides an excellent con- 
solation prize for Markwick. A generous and appreciative 
proprietor—another evidence of Mr. Parker's incorrigible 
optimism—sends him off for three years with a salary and 
travelling expenses, to go anywhere and write about anything 
he chooses! Octavia undertook to keep the children safe and 
happy while he was away, and when he came back Pegg 
would be eighteen. 





Three Women. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
Though fastidious readers may complain, and with justice, that 
Miss Netta Syrett’s new book is by no means virginibus puerisque, 
we readily own that in the story of Phillida Thorold, the 
most interesting of these three women, the author is distinctly 
on the side of the angels. Rosamund Steele, however, though 
very cleverly drawn, is a needlessly offensive figure. Thero 
is something particularly objectionable about a suburban 
Messalina, and the reader will hope that Miss Syrett is wrong 
in thinking that it would be possible for a girl of the present 
day to lead quite so abandoned a life without detection. The 
third of the trio, Katherine Verney, is also a type of—let us say— 
the ultra-modern kind carried to the extremest point. She, perhaps, 
conveys the most awful warning of all, for she is the brilliant 
business woman who deliberately stifles all her natural inclinations 
and refuses to marry lest domestic life should interfere with her 
business interests. Phillida, who is the real heroine of the book, 
also refuses to marry, for a different reason. She is a widow and 
has passed through an experience which makes her dread putting 
her head into the noose again. She therefore tells the man who is 
in love with her in so many words that she will become his 
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mistress, not his wife. For this she is very properly punished 

discovering that the relationship of marriage is not purely one 

of sex, but that “ the mutual society, help, and comfort that the 

one ought to have of the other” is unattainable save by a legal 

tie. It is just as well that women who are, to use the modern 

Feminists, should have this point of view brought home 

to them in fiction, though, of course, the novels which preach this 
moral mest necessarily be rather unpleasant reading. 


Charles the Great. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—In spite ef the fact that a greater writer than Mrs. Penrose 
has long ago made a supreme study of an egoist, her picture 
of a country squire who believes himself to be a man of genius 
is exceedingly diverting. Perhaps Charles Benham himself is 

inted without sufficiently relieving tones. The portrait is all 
black, if, indeed, black is not too honest a colour to be applied to 
such a specious hypocrite. It is difficult completely to credit 
Charles’s unrelieved selfishness, and from this fact the book can- 
not be called altogether successful, At the same time it is an 
amusing comedy, and Mrs. Penrose writes of English country 
society as one who understands it well. The curate and his 
actress sister are well-drawn figures, but the heroine, who has the 
misfortune to be the sister of Charles, is a little colourless. 


ReapaBtu Novets.—Devoted Sparkes. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The author takes us “ below stairs” and 
keeps well up to his high standard of humour and suggested 
pathos; the story is also a comment on the relations between 
mistresses and servants. The Suburban. By H. C. Bailey. 
(Same publishers and price.)—A solid story chiefly of lower 
middle-class life, embodying the sound doctrine that progress 
comes slowly and surely by personal effort and not by revolu- 
tionary froth. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review in other forms,] 


The Political Prophecy in England. By Rupert Taylor. (Columbia 
University Press. 5s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Taylor remarks in his preface 
that no study of political prophecy as a literary form has hitherto 
been published. His own work does not attempt to cover such a 
wide field. He confines himself not merely to England, but to 
those English prophecies which are available in printed form. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “ Book of Merlin” is the earliest example 
of the form in England, and made its appearance towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Dr. Taylor carefully considers 
its sources, and comes to the conclusion that Geoffrey was speak- 
ing the truth when he declared that he had translated it from the 
Welsh. The political prophecy flourished in England for at least 
four hundred years, at first written in Latin and later in the 
vernacular. The popularity of astrology on the one hand and the 
decline of superstition on the other gradually brought about its 
decline. it is interesting to remember the parody of a prophecy 
spoken by the Fool in the third act of “King Lear,” beginning 


“ When Priests are more in word than matter, 
When Brewers mar their malt with water . , .” 


and winding up, 

“ Then shall the realm of Albion come to great confusion,” 
As a late survival of the political prophecy in English literature 
Dr. Taylor instances Michael’s speech to Adam in the eleventh 
book of Paradise Lost. The whole book is an adequate and 
scholarly presentation of the subject. 


The New Spirit in Drama and Art. By Huntly Carter. (Frank 
Palmer. 12s. 6d. net.)—The new developments in the art of the 
theatre in England and abroad form Mr. Carter’s main theme, 
though he has added some not altogether relevant matter upon 
what he terms “ post-expressionist” painting. The larger part of 
Mr. Carter’s space is taken up with esthetic theorizing of no very 
great profundity. The remainder, which describes some of the 
actual work which is being done in various Continental theatres, 
is much more interesting. Even here, however, Mr. Carter’s book 
is by no means an improvement upon M. Rouché’s far less pre- 
tentious “L’Art Thédtral Moderne.” Mr. Carter has not even 
the advantage of being thoroughly up to date in his information, 
for he evidently wrote before the Moscow production of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s “ Hamlet,” and before the stage of the Munich Kiinstler 
Theater was deepened last winter. His facts, moreover, are not 
always accurate, and (a less serious criticism) his spelling of 
Froper names is fantastic. He speaks, for instance, of the Austrian 
dramatist as “Snitzler,” and of the Russian composer as 
“Borodini.” Mr. Carter’s failure is especially to be regretted, as 
there is no other book in English which covers the sume ground. 


Winter’s Pie. Edited by W. Hugh Spottiswoode. (1s. net.)— 
“Printer’s Pie” having proved such a success, a Christmas 
Number of it has just been issued under a new title. The con- 
tents are equal in excellence to those of previous issues. Among 
the numerous contributors we may mention such popular authors 
as Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. Pett Ridge, Mr. Le Queux, and Mr. 
Barry Pain, and such well-known artists as Mr. Harry Furniss, 
Mr. Lewis Baumer, and Mr. John Hassall. It is unnecessary to 
remind our readers that the profits from the sale of Winter’s Pie 
go to assist the Printers’ Pension Fund. 





Bubbles of the Foam. Translated from the Original Manuscript 
by F. W. Bain. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The latest of 
Mr. Bain’s “translations ” is, like many of its predecessors, a 
Hindu love story; but his touch has lost none of its lightness 
and charm, and none of his admirers is likely to feel sated by this 
new volume, The author of “A Digit of the Moon” primarily 
owes his success, not to his profound acquaintance with Hindu 
literature and its elusive spirit, but more simply to his under- 
standing of human nature. Aranydn{ and Babhru are not mere 
curious exotic figures from some piece of Oriental embroidery, 
but real human lovers, with thoughts and feelings with which 
everyone can sympathize. The simplicity of Mr. Bain’s writing 
and the romance of the atmosphere that he casts over the story 
serve to throw into relief the reality of his central theme. They 
serve also perhaps to alleviate the harshness of a sufficiently 
gloomy tragedy. 





Fleet Street in Seven Centuries. By Walter George Bell. (Sir 
I. Pitman and Sons. 15s. net.)—The history of Fleet Street gives 
the opportunity for an almost unlimited number of interesting 
stories, and Mr. Bell has not neglected it. In its earlier days, 
when it was a suburb of the City, Fleet Street had an ecclesiastical 
character; but from the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
Wynkyn de Worde set up his press there, it has been closely con- 
nected with printing and letters. The traditions and records 
connected with its long existence are fully related by Mr. Bell, 
who has the assistance of numerous good illustrations, and a 
preface by Sir William T'reloar. 





Castles of England and Wales. By Herbert A. Evans. (Methuen 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Selecting thirty-three of the most 
important English and Welsh castles, Mr. Evans has given a 
chapter to the description—architectural and historical—of each 
in succession. The result is a fascinating book. The excellent 
photographs and well-drawn plans, all of which are to the same 
scale, make it easy to follow the descriptions.——-With this may 
be mentioned Rose Castle, by James Wilson (Charles Thurnham 
and Sons, 11 English Street, Carlisle), which gives an elaborate 
account of the residence of the Bishop of Carlisle. 


Werwolves. By Elliot O’Donnell. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.)— 
Anyone who wishes to become a werwolf (or werewolf) will find 
full instructions in this volume, and the process, we may add, does 
not seem a very complicated one. Mr. O'Donnell has collected a 
number of traditions connected with these creatures in various 
parts of the world, and the result is hair-raising—though not 
altogether such conclusive evidence of their existence as the 
author seems to imagine. 


New Epirion.—Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 
Edited by W. Alison Phillips and Catherine Beatrice Phillips. 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s.)—We welcome this new edition 
of Burke’s Reflections. Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have provided it 
with an excellent introduction and some useful notes, together 
with an Argument. Of the work itself we need gay nothing 
except that it contains some of Burke’s best writing. Here, for 
instance, are some sentences upon the tyranny of majorities :-— 

“Of this I am certain that in a democracy the majority of tho 
citizens is capable of exercising the most cruel oppressions upon 
the minority, whenever strong divisions prevail in that kind of 
polity, as they often must; and that oppression of the minority 
will extend to far greater numbers, and will be carried on with 
much greater fury than can almost ever be apprehended from the 
dominion of a single sceptre. In such a popular persecution 
individual sufferers are in a much more deplorable condition than 
in any other. Under a cruel prince they have the balmy compas- 
sion of mankind to assuage the smart of their wounds; they have 
the plaudits of the people to animate their generous constancy 
under their sufferings; but those who are subjected to wrong 
under multitudes, are deprived of all external consolation. They 
seem deserted by mankind, overpowered by a conspiracy of their 
whole species.” 

Burke is invariably a model for the rhetorical stylist, and almost 





as often a model for the political philosopher. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_>—_ 


Alexander (H.), Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey, With a Memoir, 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 12/6 














Amery (L. 8.), Union and Strength, 8V0 ..........00.0sceee-eeeee(E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Applin (A.), The Man Pays, cr 8vo .......... (Everett) 6/0 
Asbjérnsen (P. C.), Round the Yule Log, 8V0  ..........ccceceeseeseecneeeeres (Low) 6 
Ashley (C. G.) and Hayward (C. B.), Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless 
I, TEU ccccnccccinasenscninsennctncninsioesacstncntonesed (C. Lockwood) net 4/6 
Askew (A. and C.), The King’s Signature, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Atkinson (H. H.), The King’s Favourite, cr 8V0  ............000csse00eee (G, Allen) 6/0 
Bailey (T. A.), Verses, Cr 8V0 ........ccccecesccreeee coveseces (Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Barbé (L, A.), In Byways of Scottish History, 8vo ..... soceeained (Blackie) net 10/6 
Barnes (J.), Rifle and Caravan, cr 8vo ........... esaccese atvatnennccsonedtindll (Appleton) 6/0 
Bebel (A.), My Life, 8vo ....... (Unwin) net 7/6 
Blake (W.), Engravings, roy 8V0...........0.00.ss-csceseseceseeeseeseeees (Richards) net 25/0 


Blakeman (A. N.), Personal Recollections of the War of the Rebellion 
4th senes, roy 8vo (Putnam) oa 10/6 


Bolton (E. R.) and Revis (C.), Fatty Foods, their Practical Examination, 8vo 
as . = (Churchill) net 10/6 











Bradby (G. F.), When Every Tree was Green, cr 8vo......... (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Brown (M. B.), Just Use-it-up, cr 8V0 ...........00+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Bruére (H.), Tho New City Government, cr 8V0..........0...+-++ (Appleton) net 6/9 
Bunston (A.), Songs of God and Man, 12mo.............. (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Caffin (C. H.), The A B C Guide to Pictures, cr 8Vvo ............... (S. Paul) net 5/0 
Cairns (W. B.), History of American Literature, cr 8vo...(H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Oulthrop (D. C.), St. Quin, Cr BV0..........ccccccsecceresceeeeecseeeeees (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Cameron (A. T.), Radium and Radioactivity, 12mo. -ooeee (3. P. C.K.) 26 
SER CE, TIE, GF QOD. crccenncnnvensnecccecsnccestvoscremncsevossanenssesed (Harper) 6/0 
Character and Life : a Symposium, cr 8vo......... (Williams & Norgate) net 3/6 
Crockett (S. R.), Sweethearts at Home, 4to............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Currie (B. W.) and McHugh (A.), Officer 666, cr 8V0...........0.c00c000 (S. Paul) 6/0 
Dawson (J. B.), Babyhood, 8vo .............. .(“ Health & Strength”) net 2/6 
Dawson (J. B.), The Young Mother, 8vo......... (“‘ Health & Strength”’) net 2/6 
Dearmer (Mrs. P.), The Dreamer: a Drama of the Life of ome 8vo0 
(Mowbray) net 2/6 
Debenham (M.), Stories from Africa, roy 8V0_ ............ (Gardner & Darton) 2/6 


Drake (M.), History of English Glass-Painting, 8vo...... (T. W. Laurie) net 42/0 


Egan (M. F.), Everybody's St. Francis, 80 .............ssss0cceseeeee (Unwin) net 8/6 
Field (E.), Christmas Tales and Christmas Verse, 8vo...(T, W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Filippi (R.), Bernardine, cr 8V0  ....0c..cccescorcescoececeeses.soseeeoeees (Duckworth) 6/0 


Fitzpatrick (T.), Waterford during the Civil War, 1641-53, 8vo 
(* Waterford News > 


Foerster (F. W.), Marriage and the Sex Problem (Gardner & Darton) net 

Forsyth (P. T.), The ~“¢ tad of oy in Relation to Certainty, 
Sanctity, and Society, 8 see ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 

Fraser (E. T.), A Manual of ‘Immanity, cr 8v0 Simasinatintiipial (MacLehose) net 


5/0 
Fraser (Mrs.), Further Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife, 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 16/0 


nequnenid (Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 


5/0 
5/0 


Gales (R. L.), A Posy of Folk-Songs, cr 8vo.., 





Gallon (T.), Levity Hicks, OF BVO .......cccccccccsescsssssessessescescorssreoees (J. Long) 6/0 
Garcia (A. J. R. V.), Dictionary of Railway Terms in Spanish-English and 
I, TPO wrccreceerenececeinenenencenensesicenuounsecosonenuini (Constable) net 12/6 
General Survey of Events, Sources, Persons, and Movements in Conti- 
nental Legal History. By Various Authors, 8vo............ (J. Murray) net 25/0 
GeTRIwS GE. Fi), FRG, GF BiB cen cccccvccccecccvsscssccscenresesercescscns (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Golovinsky (M.), New English-Russian and Russian. English Dictionary, 
IID eicvcsccuitipnstestniihinnteecinchatiniaivinninsicentineniimmnnedgananninatl (Siegle & Hill) 12/0 
Gordon (S.), The Charm of the Hills, 8vo ..... ...(Cassell) net 10/6 





Graham (W.), The Gods of the Dead, er 8V0..............6..0ccecceceeees (W. Rider) 6/0 
Grant (U. 8S.), Letters to his Father and his Youngest Sister, 1857-78, 8vo 

an net 7/6 

Great Texts of the Bible; St. John 13-21, James to Jude, 8 

(T. & T. Clark) each 10/0 


Grimmelshaw (Hans J. C. Von), The Adventurous Simplicissimus, er 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 7/6 


Griswold (L.), Deering of Deal, cr 8V0 .........c00.cccceeeecesseeeeeeeeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Hall (M, A.), Care and Operation of Automobiles, roy 8vo (C, Lockwood) net 4/6 
Harding (E. F.), The Gay Dragoon, ef 8V0 ..........60..ccceececeereecenees (Simpkin) 6/0 
Harris (J. H.), Dawn in Darkest Africa, 8vo ............... (Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Taibo CFD, Tike TEGIR, GF BUD..c.ccoccccnccescocccssevcceccscesveccessceesseeneseseees (Low) 6/0 
Hayward (C, B,), Building and F' lying an Aeroplane, 8vo (C. Lockwood) net 4/6 
Hayward (C. B.), Practical Aeronautics, roy 8vo............ (C. Lockwood) net 15/0 
Holden (J. 8.), The Gospel of the Second Chance and other Addresses, 
SITTIN .achicsnancmeanidiiaietaltinnsadinidiagdieneiiarsinstntnmaieniianiatie (Marshall Bros. ) 2/6 
Horton (S.), The Invisible Shield and other Poems, cr 8vo..(Allenson) net 2/6 
Hiigel (Baron F. von), Eternal Life, 810 .............c0ceeee (T. & T. Clark) net 8/0 


Hunt (T. F.), The Young Farmer, cr 8V0 ...........5..0:c00cceneeeeee (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Hyde (G. M.), Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence, cr 8vo (Appleton) 6/0 
Lanes (A. R.), English-Japanese Conversation Dictionary, 18mo 
(C. Lockwood) net 3/0 
citeseinenedneinaaieimiaial (Lane) net 5/0 
Jarvis (T. C.), Income Tax, roy 8vo (E. Wilson) net 60 
Lander (G. D. ), Veterinary T Ares Meg 8vo (Bailliere) net 7/6 
Lardner (K. G, D.), Soldiering and Sport in Uganda, 1909-10, 8vo 
(w. Scott) net 10/0 
Larson (L. M.), Canute the Great and the Rise of Danish Imperialism 
during the Viking Age, Cr 8V0  ..........00:ceccesserceeeeseescsenseenees (Putnam) net 5/0 
Leeder (S. H.), Veiled Mysteries of Egypt and the Religion of Islam, 8vo 
(N ash) net 16/0 
Leith (Mrs. D.), A Black Martinmas, cr 8V0.................c.ccceeeees0e .. (Lynwood) 6/0 
Letts (W.), Naught A I sents cciertetnenagenneniinmneaniiaiill (Richards) 6 
Lewis (E. A.), The Mediaeval Boroughe of Snowdonia . .(H. Sotheran) net 7/6 
Little (J.), The Cross in Human Life, cr 8vo... . (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Loeb (8. I.), Epigrams of Eve, 8vo "Gay & Hancock) net 3/6 
Long (Chaillié-), My Life in Four Continents, 2 vols., 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Lucy (Sir H.), Sixty Years in the Wilderness, Second Series, 8vo 
— & Elder) net 10/6 
McCay (D.), The Protein Element in Nutrition, 8vo .........(E, Arnold) net 10/6 


Macdonald (R.), Raymond Lanchester, cr 8vo .~ Murray) 6/0 


Jackson (W. S.), Cross Views, cr 8vo 























Mahan (A. T.), Armaments and Arbitration, 8vo0 sinninoceiaesiil yo net 4 
Markham (Sir C.), The C t of New G , 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Marks (J.), Gallant Little Wales, cr 8¥0........ccc0s0:-:-:e00es0000: (Constable) net slo 


Martin (G.), Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry...(C. Lockwood) net 21/0 
Maryon (H.), Metalwork and Enamelling, 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Mason (D. G.), The A B C Guide to Music, cr 8vo.................. (S. Paul) net 6/0 
Michel (A.), Puvis De Chavannes, 8VO...............00ecesceeee: (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Miles (C. A.), Christmas in Ritual and Tradition, Christian and Pagan, 8vo 


(Unwin) net 10/6 

Miller (A.), The Care of Children, cr 8vo 
Mitchell (P. C.), The Childhood of Animals, 8vo . 
Moret (A. as Kings and Gods of Egypt, 8vo 
R.), Descriptive ee id 8vo. 
Muspratt (H.), Two Can Play, cr 8vo . 


...(Heinemann) net 10/0 
eM, (Putnam) net 7/6 
.(C. Lockwood) net 6/6 
.(J. Long) 6/0 

















Nevill (R.), The Man of Pleasure, 8vo .......... ssseeeee(Chatto & Windus) net ie 
ae AS » = = _ Fo ne, cr See bas enseoapen — eT (M. ) 
utter e ry ptists the 8 
omarion Liberty, Sr es 
er (A.), The Arabs o 7 8 Op ee J. M 
Patience, a West Midland Poem ‘of ‘the 14th Cent . ) net - 
ote Hughes 
Pawlowska (Y.), Those that Dream, cr BVO ............cesssceseeeeees shy “ 
Peet (T. E.), Rough Stone Monuments —~ their Builders Harper) net 2/¢ 
Pesel (L. F.), Stitches from Old English Embroideries, 8v0 @. Pree) net 15/0 


Pireau (M.), M: e Manual, cr 8vo 
Poem Book of the Gael (The), cr ~ + 
Potter (M. H.), Life—the Jade, cr 
Quin (Wyndbam-), Sir Charles ‘Tyler. G.C.B., Admiral, te 8v0 

(A umphreys) net 10/0 
Railton (G. S.), General Booth, er 8vo............... (action & a net 2/6 





(Everett) 





Ramsay (Sir W.), Elements and Electrons, 12mo .............++-+ (Harper) net 26 
Redgrove (H. S.), Experimental Mensuration, cr 8vo ...(Heinemann) 2/6 
Roosevelt (A.), A Stitch in Time, cr 8V0 ..........ccccccecceeeeeeeeee (Putnam) net 26 


Roscoe (E. 8.), The English Scene in the 18th Century, 8vo (Constable) net 12/6 
Ross (F. W. F. ), Cancer, the Problem of its Genesis and tment, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 5/0 


Ross (J.), Poesie Volgari di Lorenzo de Medici, 2 vols,, 8vo ...... (Dent) net 210 











Roy (J. N.), The Law of Revenue Sales, Part L Thacker) net 6 
Russell (E.), Maitland of Lethington, 8vo «+-eeeee( Nisbet) net 15/0 
Sackville (Lady M.) and Macfie (R. C.), More Fairy “Tales for Old and 
|. | ieee ee: oes & Hughes) 60 
Schumacher (H.), The Fair Enchantress, cr 8v0...........00000000+ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Sedgwick (A. D.), The Nest, er 8v0.................005 .(E. Arnold) 60 


Sinclair (Archdeacon), The Chapels Royal, 4to **ONash) net 21/6 








Spender (H,), In Praise of Switzerland, 8vo ............. iGaimtab) net 60 
yy (Lady E. Spencer-), The Letter Bag, 2 vols. - e) net 32.0 
Steel (F. A.), King-Errant, Cr 8V0.............0......0.cccccccececsvesceres ya 6/0 
} pe ‘(H. L.), Questions of the Day in Philosophy and ie ares ology: 8vo 
d) net 10/6 
Struggle for Bread (The), By “‘ A Rifleman,” cr 8vo .. Lane) net 50 
Tarkington (B.), Beauty and the Jacobin, cr 8vo.... r) net 2/6 
Taylor (J. L.), The Nature of Woman, Cr 8V0..........ccssseeeeeseeees ibid) net 36 
Tibbits (A. O.), At What Sacrifice, cr 8vo .............. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Tisdall (W. St. C.), Christianity and other Faiths, 8vo ......... R. Boot) net 5/0 
Tower (W. 8.), and Roberts (J.), Petroleum the Motive Power of the 
EE Ee (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Treherne (P.), Louis XVII. and other Papers, cr 8v0............-.. (Unwin) net 36 
Troeltsch (E.), Protestantism and Progress ...... (Williams & Norgate) net 3/6 
Underhill (E.). Immanence: Verses, cr 8vo .... (Dent) net 4/6 
Vaile (P. A.), The Soul of Golf, cr 8v0 siiaaisemeiinianisaidbiiniaaianiiaelal (Macmillan) net 6/0 


Van Gogh (V.), The Letters of a Post- Impressionist, 8vo ...(Constable) net 7/6 
Visiak (E, H.) and Hawkins (C. V.), The War of the Schools, 12mo 

(E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Wace (H. , Some Questions of the Day, Biblical, National, and Ecclesias- 










tical, (Nisbet) nes 60 
Wakeling ir, G.), The White Knights, cr 80 ........ccccccossesess+s (J. Mw ) 60 
Ware (F.), The Worker and his Country, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Wason (R. A.), The Knight-Errant, cr 8V0...........cccoccsssssseseeseeees Richards) 6/0 
White (W. H.), A Handbook of Physics, cr 8vo .... (Methuen) 7/6 
Whitechurch (V. L.), A Downland Corner, cr 8V0  ....cccces00-0000 Unwin) net 3/6 
Whitney (C.), The Following Road, 8vo.............. ece ———— net 12/6 


Wiener (H, M.), Pentateuchal Studies, roy 8vo . 
Wilkinson E.), Embroidery Stitches, 8vo 
Williams (C.), The Silver Stair, cr 8vo............... 
Wilson (A.), Before the Doctor Comes, cr 8vo .. 
Wood (W.), Peter the Powder Boy, cr 8vo....... 





Wordsworth (E.), Glimpses of the Past, 8vo ..(Mowbray) net 5 

Wright (A. W. A.), Mental Derangements in India, or 8v0.. (Thacker) net 9/0 
Wright (J. C.), Life’s Many Colours, 12mo_ ................eeses00 .(Headley) net 2/6 
be enn @. ), The Career of Beauty Dariing, cr 8vo.. (S. Paul) 6/0 





- LIBERTY'S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £330 i Oby Oft. 





Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 
Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. Established 1849. 


Annual Income over £3,600,000. 

5. Cash surplus divided for 1911— 
£883,911. 

6. Policies cannot lapse while sur- 
render value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to pein 
in 63 years exceed £35,900,00 


Total Funds over £28,500,000. 

1, The Society is purely mutual. 

2. The Society declares a bonus every 
year. 

3. Policies free from restrictions re- 
garding travel, residence, or 
occupation. 

4. Surrender values granted after 2 
ears’ premiums paid, on most | 8, The largest Mutual Life Otee in 
iberal scales. the British Empire. 

EXAMPLES or WHOLE LIFE POLICIES ror £1,000, 25 years in force, 

on the basis of the 1911 Bonus Distribution :— 


Annual Total Surrender Fully paid up with 
Age at Entry. Premiums, Bonuses. Value, Profit option. 
Years £ s. d. £ £ £ 
20 eas 1814 2 677 5iL 1,156 
30 eco “418 666 670 1,189 
40 wie 32.4 2 661 . 858 ° 1,241 
50 oon At 18 . 624 A 022 1,71 


Assurances, Endowment ‘Assurance, Children’ s , Endowments and 4 Educational 
Provisions, Annuities &c., 
Full particulars from Cuirr OFFICE FOR THE Unirep Kinapom, 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILloRS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes pcricdical 
visits to the provinces, and will te harry to 
wait upon any gentleman by appcintment. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


HMVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......€80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ...........0.....-.--&100,600,000. 








DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Pirm for Watches, €loeks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Rapubtess, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and Cé@. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 











Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Ladies’ Failors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


OBESITY “te 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 





your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 
sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, W. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel: | ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 


3560 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 





473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 
VI¢€TORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £300 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60, 
FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the Agent- 
General for Victoria at the above address, 
EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, for next January, a MISTRESS qualified to teach Cookery, 


Sy work, and Needlework, Seieutific training desirable. Salary to begin 


J 
Abinenor SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE, 


The GOVERNORS of Ro: ’s School, Abingdon, invite applications for th 
position of HEAD-MASTER, which will become vacant in ayeil, 1913. 
dates, who may be either Baymen or Clerks in Holy Orders, must be 
, under 40 years of age, and Graduates in Honours of a British University. 
Salary Oa year, with a eapithtion fee of £2 for ereh bey in the school. 

A good ence is provided free of rates and taxes, and attached to it is a 
Boarding House capable of holding 43 boys. 

Twenty-five copies of lettera of application, and not more than fonr recent 
testimonials, should be sent, on or before Saturday, November 2rd, to Mr. 
BROMLEY CHALLBNOR, Clerk to the Governing Body, Abingdon, from 
whom any further particulars may be obtained. 


™ 
ANTED.—GOVERNBSS for Orange Free State. Two 
, ehfidren, seven and ten years. Farm 23 miles from Kroonstad. Usual 
subjeets and music. Chureh of England. Commenee Februany. Secom-class 
passage paid out on three years agreement. ry, £3% first, £35 second, and 
£40 third year, everything found. Medical certifieate required. Testimonials 
and references to J. C. FORWCRD, Carisbad, Kreonstiad, South Africa. 








(oRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITYEE. 
BUDE COUNTY BCHOOB, 


Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTAN'P MASTDR chiefy for Scienee and 
Junior Mathematics; woodwork a reeommendation. Previous experience 
and training desivable. Initial salary, £120-£130 according to experience, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £160, Apply on or before 15th November, 
1912, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bude, 

lst November, 1912. 


EWCOMEN’S FOUNDATION, BOROUGH, Sb. 


Appointment of LADY PRINCIPAL FOR SCHOOL POR TRAINING 
GIRLS R DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


The GOVERNORS requifve the services of a resident LADY PRINCIPAL, 
j ae between the ages of 30and 45 years, must have had experienee in an 
Educational Institution for trainieg Girls, Salary at the rate of £150 per 
annum, rising to £150. 
Apply for particulars to THE CLERK TO HE GOVERNORS of 
Newcomen’s Foundation, The Exchange, Southwark Street, S.E. 








Hom « COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WOOD GREEN, NW. 


GOVERNESS WANTED, Degree or iis equivaleat, Nature Study ani’ 
» Botany essential, Physical Training desirable, state any other subjects 
Experience in dealing with Students’ School Practice. Churehwomar. Suluy 
£100 rising according to seale, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and Medical 
f Attendance during term. Duties to commence early in January 1915, 

Copies of three recent Testimonials, rticulars of Teaching experience, and 
three references as to character should sent by November 23rd, 1912, te the 
Rev. D. J. THOMAS (Principal). 


(JouUNTY “BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
EDUCATION CGMMITTEE, 








WANTED.—TEACHER OF ENGINEERING for the Mumicipal Technical 

| School. Machine Design, Electrical Engwtmeering, and Matdromaties strong 
recommendations. Salary £380 per annum. Application shoukl be made not 

S later than November Bth on Form te be obtained by sendime stam)od 

addressed envelope to the SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, St. Melons. 

y —-- — - -—~ -- _ = 

© atalalel BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


5 Principal: J, F. MUDSON, M.A., B.Se. 


Applications are invited for the position of LADY LECTURPR in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, at a commencing salary ef 
£140, For further particulars apply to 
T. THORP, Seerstary. 
] OYAL SCHOOL FOR OFFICERS’ DAUGHTERS, 
) BATH.—Wanted, before end of November, RESIDENT LADY. 
SECRETARY to Head-Mistress. Shorthand and Typing essential, aio 
knowledge of accounts. Some teaching of Commercial subjects required. 
Apply with recent testimonials and full particulars of qualifications to 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 
UPIL TEACHER required (Jan. 2nd.), in Boarding 
Schoo}, for the Daughters of Gentlemen. South Coast. Preparation 
for Cambridge Senior, or any similar examination, given in return for belp 
with younger pupils, Address P.T., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 
ANTED, by a TUTOR of considerable experience, 
a NON-RESIDENT MASTERSH?P in a School or as SCHOOL 
SECRETARY, has had great suceess beth in private coaching, and public 
School work. Recent successes for Oxferd and Cambridge. Excellent 
testimonials. Address, E. B. 8., 11 Upper Grove, South Norwood. 


T ANCASTER GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for Jannary, 1913, a SCIENCE MISTRESS. Chemistry essential, 
preference giveu to an experienced teacher who can correlate seience teaching 
with domestic subjects. 
Commencing salary £100 to £140, according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application (which should be returned without delay), and scales 
of salaries may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Education Department, GEO, H. MITCHELL 

Town Hall, Lancaster. €lerk to the Governors, 

November 2nd, 1912. 


WN\HERWRBRLL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Wanted, a Tutor, Honours Graduate. One who has had good experience in 
Secondary Schools. Salary £150, Non-resident.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


SSISTANT MASTERS in Holy Orders required for 

Publie Schools for teaching and Chaplain’s duties.—Apply, Messer, 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 15s-l02 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY Mistress 
? required January ; age over 26. Higher Froebe! Certificate and goed 
school examination and experienee necessary, Salary, non-resident, £105, 
Apply, not later than 12th inst., to KEAD-MISTRESS, Girls’ Grammar School, 
Louth, Lincs, 


AKEFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Wanted, in 


January, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent and 








Porms of application are obtainable from J. HATTERSLEY, Mexborough, to 
whom they must be returned on or before November 25th, 


experience essential. Salary £130 to £150, according to qualificatious.—Apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
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NGINEERING PUPIL. — Vacancy in hi - sateguanal works 

‘J for Gentleman’s son unde: course. 

Personal supervision of M. Inst.C. E. Apply, ‘Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ENTLEMAN, reading for Holy Orders, would be glad of 

~ (or requires) a a SECRETARYSHIP or TUTORSHIP. Shesthand and 

aypew riting. Free after 4 p.m. and all day Saturday. Smallsalary, E.L.H., 
No. 587, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


FARRIED LADY, no children, small refined home, near 
Glasgow, would like care of Young Child. Personall recommended 

by the first medical men.—Mrs. CRAWFORD, 17 Darnley ens, Pollok- 

shields, Glasgow. 

lVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 

NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


VY PEWRITING—AUTHORS’ MSS.. including Classical 

k and F I ages, from Is. 1 t) rg ‘olio. 
Cece, ‘ton — , &e, “t — 4a. sheet. Fall Rnd by <a W. G. BROWNING, 
35 Southtfiel Road, Bedford Park, Ww. 























LECTURES, Ko. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University —_ , a. — Training, and by 


ee 
Princi e - Cambridge Syndi 
(Late Lectu ok in Education, ER. i atciceity.) 


gratente are for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 

and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 

There ian Loan 8 of om Nueed to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
ere isa 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head- Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and Loy ween Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Freebel U 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30" gs.ayear. KIN YERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


ieee COLLEGE gh TERR ROOE LECTURES. 


n Illustrated PUBLIC LECTURE ett “A -_ by Prof. RB, A. Len ae 
.R.A.S., on “ The Moon and Eclipses,” on Wednesday, Nov. 13th, at 3 o’cloc 
Tickets, ‘$e. 6d. each, may be obtained from the Secretary, 43 & 45 ‘Harley § St., W. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAM'S BUILDINGS, CE CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
RTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, 

under RECOGNISED TEACHEES of the University. 

Matriculation and Preliminary Courses, 

School of Art. 

Full particulars on application to the S tary. 
BE? FORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 
Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 


The COURSE, to which Students are admitted in January and October, 
includes full preparation for Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., for the Course begin- 
ning January 1913, should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not 
later than December 4th. 


























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A ‘AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, E, LYN DHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. ¥ -—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., = A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, —_— and Pain 
Pupils *Frealt for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
*“ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Hlead- Mistress, Mies A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and ‘Tuition, 260° a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Gir! 


MILHAM FORD SCE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCasr 
(Late of wo Ladies’ College, er 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


st FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
_ St. Felix School stands in twenty- four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast. 




















RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN- er “ae, nag Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. GARTEN Gynmai PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under 9. KINDERGAR laying 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, 


EN — Large p 





ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASRY, 
CHESHIRE, = aaeies School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, ened mah the ‘twenty i 
7 —~ mae = ‘Mistress, Miss oie ey ch 
children whose are abroad.—For Prospectus apply SECRETARY 
at the School. “Solihenes 381 Liscard, 


Ss? HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONS.—MIss 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of ene, Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard “1 en if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


W Cobar | SCHOOL, &. ANNE'S, ABBOTS 








BROMLEY.—Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's 
Daughters at moderate ~y Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; 
pure bracing air; drill a ames Mistress; extensive playing fields. Pre. 
wet ne for University. ‘ord and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, 

sident Art and Taswicratte Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle. 
work. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive Fees from 66 eas.—Head Mistress; 
Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I. 
.VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists ot 
Medical Lecturers and copenienesd ‘Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
an. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev. E. Lyttelton, D D.D, —Further °F particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princ'pal, Miss STANSFELD, Studentsa 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Phy- 
siolog. y and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 1 ‘ennis, &e. 


LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. Head Mistress: Miss 
Gadesden.—BOARDING HOUSE, licensed by the Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, for pupils of the above schooL—Apply, Miss MINNA 
ri — - 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath, Referee: The Lord Bishop of 
erefor 


BrAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFO RD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which, Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 


























For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th, 


Bpesaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c.,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Eow, 
Birmingham. 


LADY is anxious personally to recommend small Home 

School, about 12 miles South of London, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEFOLK, The PRINCIPAL is a highly-cultured, motherly woman, 
who has the welfare of each pupil at heart. House is large, airy, and comfort- 
able. Garden and tennis lawn, Education is modern and thorough. Care- 
fully chosen resident mistresses. Exceptional musical advantages.—Address, 
Box No. 586, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
Next Vacancies January 1913, 




















AMPSTEAD HEATH.—tThe Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods.’ Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ati for 3 years. Illustrated Fossyoctusizom Fulnsiget, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gy ~~ te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; = om antages for acquirin French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Senshen de = Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships a) apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, Frenchman, c ntering, Bees, Fruit os Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Cert Pp 
‘'TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C, Estab, 1905. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
He ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
T THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


EREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensin 
NOTICE 18 HEREBY (WARD during the year 1913 ONE or MORE 
ScholarsitFSHIPS of the value of £75, or less, tenable at the Universities of 
Svord Cambridge, and London, or such other Institution of Uatrenatty 
Education as may be, ehoned by regulations made by the an 
o ucation. 
. ag heh Fe will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
MINATION to be HELD on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of — 1913. 
Candidates must be of the male sex, and between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
and must have attended a echool in which religious instruction in accordance 
ith the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 
"preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such school 
in the Royal Borou h of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
id Borough. 
—— Of application may be obtained from me the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, on or 
after Ist day of January, 1913, and must be returned not later than the 17th day 


C 913, 
of March, 1 REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk to the Trustees. 


| GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home cr Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
try, Hiding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


PANCROFT'S SCHOOL, WOODFORD, ESSEX. 
Governors.—THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 








An Examination will be held in December next for the award of four pay 
boarding foundation Scholarships for which boys between ten and thirteen 
years of age are eligibie toenter. A fee of £30 per annum is charged for each 

boarding foundation Scholar, which covers board, clothing and education. 
For further particulars apply to the CLERK to the Governors, Drapers’ Hall, 
Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


DERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 








NnASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

y President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8. 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, det 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Ciergy. Term began September 20th, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford). 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 
and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business. Separate Junior 
House—O.1.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


ig KLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 


sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January léth, 1913, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


PS WICH SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 2Ist and 22nd. Three 
Entrance Scholarships for boarders will be offered.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Schoo! House, Ipswich. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


Heed-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 














L2i¢8 TON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 1z to 19 years. Extensive ands, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. a 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, poeuens without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildinge.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE 

SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 

tion at Llandovery in September, 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


| OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

















CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


‘UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 


—Old buildings entirely modernized, two new Boarding Houses and 
complete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 
[HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN DECEMBER. 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR, 








FOREIGN. 


A HiGH-cLass RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. 
modern education. 
Pully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E, Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 


RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 
J Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 
modern and sound education. Fulty-quatified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts, Healthiest situation, 
Prospectus and Keferences apply to 


Highly-finished and excellent 


MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals, 





OF 5 D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, iday pupils received.— 
‘Aditress : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretcrship and other exams. Holiday courses, References, 


RANCE.—Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 

Rouen.—fSmall number of elder girls received, study of French Lan- 

guage, Literature, Art, Music. Language exclusively French, Interview 
when desired.—DIRECTRICE, 25 rue » Bihorel-les-Rouen. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
rt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
PUT GCA FIO 2. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girlsor TUTOKS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely im touch with the leading 
educational! establishments. 
Advice is given free of charre. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
by ry sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 

c.) to 
— Messrs. TRUMAN and ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational eetablish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


G CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRES, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) tuses and fall rticulara of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, Then writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
lea of the fees to be ait. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,285 pp. 
red cloth, 2s. ; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 liustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. ae - 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PAKENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, whe 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poeer (Cantab.) and Browxe (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp, Sa 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus: 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrar?). 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.— President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information en every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 

















‘SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R. = & P. 





By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
*‘ ARCADIAN’ 
All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 


SPBCIAL Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Veasel, 
Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
CRUISE, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


From Southampton Dec. 3 via Lisbon, Madeira, West Indian 
Islands to JAMAICA and BERMUDA, Return by R.M.S.P. 
“ORUBA” via Panama, Venezuela, Canary Islands, and 
Morocco, arriving at Southampton Feb. 3, 

Tlustrated Booklet from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 22 Cockspur Street, 8.W 
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Rorat Mar Route. 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


| NION. SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agenvy : Thos. Cook and Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 





Ww teres AT THE CAPE 
BY 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Gentle- 
wane November 15th: Algeria- Tunisia (Garden of Allah Tour). Spring 

lude Sicily, North Africa, Italian Lakes, Constantinople and 

the Danube, —! with Volga, Caucasus and Crimea. Arranged and accom- 
panied by Miss Bishop, **Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
shysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
PANY (Ltd, » Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


LPINE SPORTS, 3, LTD. control accommodation for 
3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland, 

Yor Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
caass ARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, senden, N. .W. 














HOTELS, _HYDROS, Kos 


{T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Blectricity. _ Secifent physician (a. D.) é 


BO MISCELLANEOUS 


Ons MONEY. TO SPEN D.— Gold 
ewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best "value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
Rk. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should epply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ews buyers, If 
forwarded by post, ee ye return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


“A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and 1 fleecy, yet 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable, A far greater choice of texture and size is 
offered than in shops. Write for patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition).— 
A trial is suggested to all who want better Coffee than they get now. 
ERRY—3 Ibs., 4s. 7d.; 6 Ibs., 8s. 94. GROUND—=3 Ibs., 4s. 9d,; 6 Ibs., 9s. 
CRESCENT TEA (a choice blend)—6 lbs., 10s, 6d. 
CARRIAGE PAID. Full list, samples, and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
— LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Began Nov. 5. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


A UTHORS who have difficulty in placing their works will 

find in the MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION a com- 
petent source of help and advice. The Association undertakes the printing 
and production of general literature, verse, plays, fiction, belles lettres, rare 
MSS., Family and Parish records, either for caivake or trade circulation, New 
‘Authors are aeeney jnentyens to submit are or personally consult the Asso- 
ciation upon the “ s and means” to publicitty—-THE MUSEUM ARTS 
AND LE" TITERS ASSC CIATION, 18 $ Bury Street, vondon, W.C. 




















HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICA TE, 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 

NOCKROACHES cleared with BLAT ris, the Union 

Paste. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 

Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 

hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
LIOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield, 


j} PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

sponte and canip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

xperienced edical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Bil iards, Loa Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 + Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


‘XINEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required.—For 
 * ede T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, 
ic esex 


[YUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

110 licensed Inns. Ask for Re sort, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
reguli arly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway C shambers, , Westminster. 


Revasciozs and LIFE INTERESTS 
‘h 

















PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 

e EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY ew ge SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid Ay 2500, 000. 











APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Avzanr oy 


QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrox: H.M, 


King, 


READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity ne 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to but 


annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the 


Secre' 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ag 


undiminished life interest on their capital. 


To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: ‘Tue Earu or Harnowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamrutes, 








W OMEN IN DESPAIR, 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 

Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK. 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 

ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed, 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 


Cheques, &c., marked “‘Women's Work” and crossed “Barclay’s ale 
Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Hesdqusten 


Marble Arch, w. 





EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpom 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 


given on particulars supplied through the post. 





“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


A true Egyptian Cigarette must be made in Egypt, and 
the attention of the public is called to the Egyptian 
Government Stamp on each package of “ NESTOR’S,” which 
is protection from the so-called Egyptian Cigarettes made 


in England. 


Now obtainable in new pocket packings, 5’s, 10’s, 20's, 


“NESTOR ”’—Egypt’s Product, England’s Demand. 


Obtainable Everywhere, and at 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


WHY PAY RENT? Yo" my bee, 0 oye URuNCE aN 


HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE Cores Ltd., 


6 Paul Strect, Finsbury, d 





Booklet, “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT a will be 


sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourteen Guryeas, 


sccevccesoccncsccseescesesooseseoee £1212 0 Narrow Column(Third of Page) £4 


Page 
Half-Page (Column) ... 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ......... 
Quarter-Page (Half- Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column ,,,, 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
Comrantirs, 


DubshBe Baws cccrcscessccsnccessect £16 16 O| Inside Page  .0........cccccsccceee 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an mech, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an iach, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe in ADVANCE, 


Half- 
Yearly. Yearly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
TENTED — snconcvacsaneoistebentnagenaizeoronncveondese GS Cuan OM 8 aus 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, ............2.scc0-sse00 2 @ sn Ow 3.. 
1 WeLuincron Sruret, Stranp, Lonpos. 


Quarterly. 
072 
0s ¢ 


~ READING-CASES FOR THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


Ww.c. 
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By Special Appointment to TM. The King and Queen. 





JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS, ELECTRO-PLATERS. 





JEWELLERY, 
SILVERWARE, 
mameeicasisiet PLATE. 


LATEST PRODUCTIONS. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
ELKINGTON QUALITY. 


INSPECTION CF OUR STOCKS 
iS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


AN 





Illustrated List Post Free on Application. 





LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, $.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW: 
Lord Sireet. Buchanan Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
Nerthumpberiand Street. 


MANCHESTER: 
King Street. 


Don’t Speculate 


Don’t risk the loss of your savings in hazardous 
investments. Put your nest-egg into something 
sa‘e—Buy a Canada Life Annuity with it. The 
Canada Life Assurance Co. is the largest, strongest, 
and oldest Life Office in Canada. Its Annuities 
are not only absolutely safe, but highly profitable 
as well, 


A man of 68 by purchasing a 
Canada Life Annuity for £1,000, 
can obtain therefrom an income 
of £127 7s. 9d. a year for life, 


and obtains what is practically a Government 
Guarantee for the punctual payment of his income. 
The Canadian Minister of Finance controls ail 
Canada Life Investments and valuations, and the 
books of the Company are inspected periodically 
by his Department. And there are in addition the 
Company’s assets of over £9,000,000. 


a~ J? 
The interests of a Canada Life Annuitant are thus 


exceptionally well guarded. 


Send for our Special Annuity 
Bookiet, stating your age, to 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 
ESTABLISH 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, &.%. 


ED 1847. 





The Mother Country 


AND THE 


Tide of Emigration 





During the first seven months of this year 


97,895 BRITISH EMIGRANTS 


left our shores for Canada. 





Thousands of our fellow-countrymen, who were in our midst 
less aa a year ago, are now living in remote colonies, far 
removed from the ministrations of the Church. The 


GOLGNIAL AND CONTINENTAL 
CHURGH SOCIETY 


helps every diocese in Western Canada and 
British Columbia. 


Timely aid now will affect the whole future of new communitics 
so rapidly coming into existence. 





MORE CLERCYMEN AND MORE MONEY ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 





The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, M.A., 
9 SERGEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Secretary : 


WINTER HOLIDAYS 


IN THE 


Cornish Riviera 
and S. Devon 


afford, with a minimum of cost 
and fatigue 


wMTH & SUNSHINE 


a maximum of 


ae 


WAI 





Obtain Ilustrated Handbook entitled : “ Holi- 

day Havuts in the West.” Post Free 2d. from 

Supt. of the Line, G.W.R., Pa tors Station, 

Lordon, W., or at G.W.R, Offices and Stations 
EXPRESS SERVICES FROM ALL PARTS 
TOURIST AND WEEK-END TICKETS 


G. W.R.—The Holiday Lin 


FRANK POTTER, General Manager, 
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Olympic Exhibition. STAND 111. 








The 





CAR 


GR 


Manufactured by 






























The ‘UNIC’ Co. of Paris. 





One of the most interesting 
exhibits of this year’s exhibi- 
tion, and the very first time 


that it has been on show. 


Chassis price = - - £235 


Chassis price includes wire 


wheel with detachable rims 


and 760 x go tyres. 





MANN & OVERTONS, LT. 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 


LONDON, S.W. 


And 
57 Whitworth Street West, 





MANCHESTER, 
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Olympia, Stand No. 36. 


ARGYLL 


CAR 
The beautiful design of the Argyll. 


‘ee Argyll has ever been the foremost in body design, 
and the beautiful “stream-line” design of the 113 
models will further enhance the Argyll reputation. Built 
on free flowing lines these cars are particularly dignitied 
and tasteful in appearance. Luxuriously upholstered, titted 
with those little details that tell for increased comfort, 
roomy and irreproachably finished, they are representative 
examples of “ the finest coach-work in the world.” 


Fitted to an Argyll chassis with its marvellous Single 
Sleeve Valve Engine, you have at once the most efficient 
and beautiful motor car it is possible to secure. 


Note particularly the diagonal braking system, 
the only preventative against side slip. 


1913 MODELS, 


with full equipment, ready for the road. 
12/18-h.p. (4 eyl. Poppet type), car complete £3875 
(without equipment, £345). 
15/30-h.p. (4 cyl. Sleeve Valve), car 
(without equipmeat, £525). 


(4 cyl. Sleeve Valve), car 
(without equipment, £700). 


complete £575 


25/50-h.p. complete £750 


Don’t purchase your car until you have had an opportu- 
nity of testing the Argyll. Itis years ahead of any other. 


ARGYLLS LTD., 
Head Office and Works : ALEXANDRIA, SCOTLAND. 
London Showrooms: 6 GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 
And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Leicester, &c. @ 





Almost “Cut-proof”! 


If human brains could 
scheme out, and human 
hands fashion, a “cut- 
proof” motor tyre, that 
tyre would be the 


SPENCER 
MOULTON 
TY RE 


Because everything that 
money, skill, experience, 
honesty, forethought, and 
painstaking can do, has been 
done to make it “‘cut-proof.” 


It will pay you to write us for fullest 
particulars of our trade terms and discounts. 


STAND 179 


OLYMPIA EXHIBITION 


GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON @& Co., Ltd, 
77-79 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
WORKS: Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, WILTS. 
GLASGOW : 65-67 Bothwell St, LEEDS: 68 Albion St. 




















——————— 


INVINCIBLE 
| TALBOT 


ALL BRITISH CAR 


SEE IT 
AT 


STAND 69 


OLYMPIA MOTOR 
SHOW 






CLEMENT TALEOT, LTD., 
Automobile Manufacturers & Engineers, 
BARLBY RD., LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 





A Great Ready-Money Purchase 


Superior Second-hand 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mirrors in 

endless variety, odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, 

Washstands, Writing Tables, Dining Tables, 

Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, Screens, Fenders, 

Firo Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, Curtains, 
Linoleum, Cork Carpets, 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS 
Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room 
Chairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs; also 


A large assortment of 


ANTIQUES 


Comprising Bureau Bookeases, Sets of Old Chairs, 
Wardrobes, Washstands, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Tall Boys Chests, Sideboards, Card 
Tables, Gate Leg Tables, Dining ‘Tables, 
Chippendale Settees, Arm Chairs, Oak Chests 
and Settees, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Hods, 
and an endless variety of Decorative Pieces. 


The whole of the above to ke Sold 
TC-DAY AND FOLLGWING DAYS by 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 












asenaa 
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SORE THROAT AND ITS CURE. 





THE REMEDY KINGS USE. 

When kings and their immediate families use a remedy for 
a special complaint, everyone may be quite sure that it is the 
best for the purpose. 

Were additional proof needed, it would be found in the fact 
that the leading members of the aristocracy are advised by 
their doctors to follow the Royal example, and that the doctors 
themselves use it should they unfortunately happen to 
snecumb to the complaint in question. 

Sore throat and its allied conditions, like tonsillitis or 
quinsy and inflammation of the mouth and gums, are com. 
plaints for which such a special remedy is particularly 
indicated. As the same cause produces them in everyone 
the same remedy will therefore cure them. All sore throats 
are due to germs which lodge at the back of the throat, where 
they multiply and manufacture a poison which enters the 
blood and produces the specific disorder. 

The throat cannot be cured until these germs are killed. 

Nothing will do this but a powerful antiseptic brought into 
direct contact with them. The only way in which this result 
can be achieved is by dissolving the antiseptic in the saliva, 
which, as it is swallowed, gets into every cranny in the throat 
and destroys the germs which are there. 


Waar tur Remepy 1s. 
he most powerful germ destroyer in the world, the anti- 
septic par excellence for curing sore throat, is Wulfing's 
Formamint. 

It is used by the most exalted personages in the world. 
While Court etiquette makes it impossible to state which 
kings use it, the following written statement by Dr. Kuhn, 
the Physician to the Court of the Emperor of Austria and 
Private Physician to the Heir-Presumptive, is an indication 
whose significance is obvious at first sight. Dr. Kuln 
writes: “I have prescribed your excellent Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint Tablets for many patients and always with the very 
best and promptest results. They have proved themselves 
surprisingly efficacious in cases of tonsillitis, as well as a 
reliable preventive.” 

TITLED PEOPLE WHO USE THE REMEDY. 

English physicians to Royalty have to preserve a more 
rigorous silence on such subjects. That Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint is used by the aristocracy, however, their own voluntary 
statements prove. Thus the Rt. Hon. Lord Glantawe writes: 
“T have been using Wulfing’s Formamint for sore throat with 
most satisfactory results.” 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Sherborne writes he “finds Wulfing’s 
Formamint very useful in all affections of the throat, and the 
facility with which it can be carried about in the pocket gives 
it a decided advantage over gargles.” 

As a preventive of sore throat, which is so constantly 
caught from sufferers, Wulfing’s Formamint is equally 
beneficial. Thus Lady Isobel Scott writes that she “con- 
siders Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets most useful in cases of 
sore throat and coughs, and particularly as a preventive of 
infectious sore throat.” 

This statement is strikingly emphasised by Mr. Rowland H. 
Herring, the Sanitary Inspector of High Wycombe. He 
writes: “I know of no preparation so pleasant to take and 
effectual in preventing infectious disease as Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint. During an outbreak of diphtheria I have frequently 
given away Formamint to those who have been in contact 
with the disease, and no other cases have been removed to 
hospital from the same honse.” 

No words could be more definite and emphatic. 

It must, however, be Wulfing’s Formamint. To use any of 
the substitutes offered for it is to court disappointment, if not 
disaster, for a physician has written that he “has tried six 
substitutes and found not one of them efficacious.” 

To enable anyone who has not already tried the preparation 
to do so, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, 
W.C., will send a Free Sample to those who write for it, 
mentioning this journal. Wulfing’s Formamint may be 
obtained at all Chemists, price 1s. 11d. per bottle of fifty 
tablets. 

In the presence of Wulfing’s Formamint no sore throat 
germ can possibly exist. F. W. T. 
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POEMS 


BY 
WwW. J. CAMERON. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Cameron is sincere, and he has 
skill to match his sincerity.” 
—Morning Post. 


“In this little book there is the very 
fragrance of the true poet.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“The book should readily evoke the sym- 
pathetic admiration of lovers of poetry.” 
—The Scotsman, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NOW READY FOR NOVEMBER. ts. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Epitep br THR 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Sir W. M. RAMBAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
LUKE'S NARRATIVE OF THE BETH OF 


CH — 
. J. B. MAYOR, M.A., ¢.D. 
REMINISC ENCES OF THE PARABLE OF THE 
SOWER CONTAINED IN THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. —— 
Prof. JGHN OMAN, D.D. 
PERSONALITY AND GRACE, x. ETERNAL 


Rev. C. W. EM » M.A. 
Is THE TEACHING oF sESUS INTERIM- 
SETHIK ? 
Rev. Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
ST, PAUL AND THE MYSTERY. aa. Ga 
VI. ST. PAUL AND THE CENTRAL CON- 
CEPTIONS OF THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS, 
Rev. Canon F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, M.A. 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE HISTORY OF 
‘cis ISRAEL 
Prof, 8. W. BACON, D.D., L 
FURTHER LIGHT ON THE ODES oF 
7 ng 
. Prof. KIRKSOPP LAKE, M 
THES DATE OF HEROD’'S MARRIAGE “WITH 
HERODIAS, AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE GOSPELS. 
Rev. Prof, JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., Litt.D. 
MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHER. 


Hopper & Sreventor, Publishers, London, E.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dose. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found — superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with ion the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valne. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





ee £1,500,000 
TT ee £1,400, 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, '000, 000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on cennttamentes 


FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COINTREAYU tripie sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
a tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels, 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book. 
plate, and that such plate should have g 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyend the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa 
rately and differently in order to inco 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct valuein 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
| to the Pusuisuer, 1 W simi St., Strand. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p and safety 
Of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





£84 2a. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents --» 25 0 O | Members eee oo - 1010 0 
a's PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ons 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members i t 0 and Journal 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Coleone! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8&.W. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 





Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘ts 





THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





When brain or body is weary the digestive 
powers are weakened and distaste for 


Mental or ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
Physical such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys ’ DIET 

: is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
Fatigue easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 


restorative. Thus it helps the system to 
Of Chemists recover tone and vigour. Made in a Minute 
1/6 and 3)- per tin. —add boiling water - only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tux Pusuisusr, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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From CONSTABLE’S List 


THE LETTERS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY His SON. 


Two Vols., 2Is. net. First Edition exhausted. Second 
Edition now ready. 


ADAM LINDSAY CORDON,  miustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
and His Friends in England and Australia, 

By DOUCLAS SLADEN and EDITH HUMPHRIS 
SELECTED PASSACES FROM THE WORKS OF 
BERNARD SHAW sx. net. By Mrs. C. B. SHAW 


WHEN | WAS A CHILD 


2nd Impression, 6s,net, Written and Illustrated by 
YOSHIO MARKING 


By JANET ROSS 




















THE FOURTH GENERATION 


4th Impression. 12s. 6d. net, 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. FREDERIC LOLIEE 


THE CUADALQUIVIR By PAUL CWYNNE 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By A. J. B. WAVELL 


6/- FICTION. 
THE BLUE WALL Iustrated. 














By R. W. Child 


[Just Published. 
“We can warmly commend this book,”—The Westminster Gazette, 
RED REUBEN By Herbert W. Tompkins 
Author of “The Complete Idler,” &c. [Just Published. 
A romantic story of the Essex Marshes. 
THE IMPGSSIBLE SHE A Sporting Novel, 
Author of “The Key of the Door,” &c, 
THE HERO OF HERAT 


Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” &¢, 
2nd Edition in demand. 





By R. Ramsay 
[Just Published. 


By Maud Diver 


[ Publ. Oct. 8th. 





PRISCILLA By Mrs. George Wemyss 
Author of “The Professional Aunt,” &, 2nd Edition in the 
press. [Publ. Oct. 12th. 


A SLICE OF LIFE 
Author of “ A Whistling Woman,” &c. 
EVE Fourth Impression. 3y Maarten Maartens 
Author of “The Healers,” “Dorothea,” &c. 


TOMMY TRECENNIS 4s. 64. net. By Mary E. Phillips 


“The author's name is new to us, but SHE IS A REAL ARTIST, and we do 
not expect to read a truer or prettier book concerning young ~The athenewn 
é heum, 


LONDON, W.C. 


By Robert Halifax 








CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


HATCHARDS, Seuteiitewn: 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, We 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 

arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 


tive exposition of what he taught, 
London: SWEDENBORG @ SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


OOKS WANTED. —Ency. Britannica, first and last 
editions; Daniel's Voyages; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 and 1866; Lilford’s 
; Comp lete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured rintes or 
oki oo in mo suthily numbers. Views of America and Colonies: Sipling’s 
rks, Vols. 22and 23. Books Bought, Any Quantity, Immediate Cash,— 


B 


= 


Ecetor’s Great Bookshop, Lirmingham, 


_MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. Formerly priacipal of Lady Margaret 
Hali, Illustrated. Cloth, 5s. net. [Inland postage, 4d. 


THE HOPE OF OUR FATHERS. 


An Anthology of soon Devotion in Prose and Verse. Compiled and 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY H. OSMOND, M.A. Printed in red and black, 
th 3s. Gd. uct; India Paper Edition im leather from Se. net. 
[Inland postage, 4d. 
NEW VOLUME IN “CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION HANDBOOKS.” 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. Cloth, 26, net; 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net, [Inland postage, 3d. 


WAGES. By the Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, D.Litt. 
HOME LIFE. 


Addresses given at a Retreat for the Wives of Clergy. By the late Right 
Rev. EDWARD KING, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Paper boards, ts. net. 
[Inland postage, 24, 


New and Revised Editions in “‘ THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN'S LIBRARY.” 
Cloth, 1s. net; Leather 2. net, (Ialand postage, 2d, cach, 


DEAN CHURCH. By D. Cc. LATHBURY. 
DR. PUSEY. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, 
WIND AND CLOUD. 


Selections from the Writings of FATHER POLLOCK AND HIS 
BROTHER, Edited by Isa J. ostgate, With Four Illustrations. Cloth, 
26. 6c. net. [fuland postage, 4d. 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE GOSPEL? 


By the Rev. J. H. B. MACE, M.A, With Foreword by the Rev. HENRY 
SCOTT HOLLAND, D,D, Cloth, 2s. 6d, [Inland postay:, 4d, 


THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. 
With Coloured Frontispiece an 


By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. 
Sixteen Illustrations, Cloth, 26. 6d. net. [inland postays dd, 


THE HEIR OF TREHERNE. 
A Tale + * the ww w in Devonshire and of the Western Rebellion. 
By the late Rev. D. CRAKE, B.A, New Edition. LDlustrated by 
G OnGE <. KRUGER: 26. 6d. net. [Inland postage 4d, 


CROWN OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
AND OTHER STORIES. By CLABICE M. CRESSWELL, Author of 
“Roses of Martyrdom,” With Eight Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, 
3e. Gd. net. [Inland postage 4d, 


THE DREAMER. 


A Drama of the Life of Joseph, in a Prologue and Five Acts, By 
MES. PERCY DEARMER, Author of *‘ The Soul of the World.”” Cloth 
[Inland postage, 2)d, 


2s. Gd. net; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. net, 


CREATIVE REVELATION. 


Four Lesterss on the Miraculous Christ. 
SIMPSON, D.D., Canon and Precentor of 8, Paul's. 





By the Rev. J. G, 


Cloth, 2e, net. 
[Inland postage 3d, 
NEW VOLUME IN “THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH.” 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Cloth, ts. Gd. net. 
(inland postage, 3d. each, 


THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 


By FRANCIS SYDNEY UNWIN. With 46 Illustrations. 


A PRIEST’S OUTLOOK. 


Paseages from the Letters of Laurence Enderwyck. With 
= toceliee Note by the Rev. H. FP. B, MACKAY, ML.A,, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, London, W. Parchment, ts. net; "cloth, 18. 6a, 
net. [Inland postage 2d. each, 


THE VISION OF S. CHRISTOPHER. 
AND OTHER VERSE. By ALFRED C. FRYER, Cloth, 46. net. 
[Inland postage 44, 


MEMORIES OF A SISTER OF ST. 
SAVIOUR’S PRIORY. 


By the MOTHER KATE, With a preface by Fatruur Stanrox, St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, New and Cheaper Edition, Paper, 18. net; cloth, 1e. 6d. net. 
f nland postag ye, dd. cach 


IN THE CARDINAL WARD. 


Some from the Journal of a Dee Se A. ALI os 
BROCKINGTON, Author of “A Little Child Shall om Them, 
Paper, 18. net; cloth, te. 6d. net, (Inland postaye, 2)d. 


THE UNKNOWN WAY. 
A Book of Verses. By G. M. Cloth, 2s. net. [Inland postage, 2d. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE FLEUR-DE-LIS BOOKLETS.” 
Velvet leather, 1s. net. [Inland postage, 1d. each, 


LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. 


Some Considerations of the Passion of our Divine Nedeemer, 
JESSE BRETT, L.Th., Author of “‘The Holy Mount, 


WITH OUR DEAD. 


A little book of Prayers and Thoughts for 
need. 


By the Rev. 


loving hearts at all times of 


lilustrated Autumn Catalogue of Books and List of lliustrated 
Gift Books post free upon application. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 





28 Margaret St.. Oxford Circus, London, W. ; and 9 High St., Oxford. 
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JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


SENSATIONS OF PARIS 


By ROWLAND STRONG. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. (Second Edition Now Ready) 


ArHEenzum says: “A finely written and discriminating study.” 


THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND 
By CHARLES O’MAHONY. With Photogravure and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 16s. net. The 
First Complete History of the Viceroys. 


The Times says: “Compiled in a judicious and attractive 
manner,” 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND : 
Impressions in Tuscany By Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT, Author of “Brittany to Whitehall,” &. Photo- 
gravure and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times says: “A pleasant mixture of the quiet social 
intercourse and the all-pervading spell of the Tuscan landscape.” 


LORDS AND LADIES OF THE 
ITALIAN LAKES By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With 
coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustra- 


tions. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Ties says: “A chronicle given with much spirit and gusto.” 


PHEASANTS: In Covert and Aviary By 
FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. Numerous [Illustrations and magnificent 
Coloured Plates. (Prospectus with Coloured Plate, post free.) 


HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH: 
Five Minutes’ Care to the Nerves By PERCIVAL 
G. MASTERS, B.A, Cantab. 2s. 6d. net. With 32 Ilustra- 
tions and Chart of the Exercises. A System devised to 
promote Health and not Muscle development only. It 
particularly aims at building up the Nervous System. 


COMPOSERS IN LOVE AND 
Marriage By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, Author of 
“The Operas of Richard Wagner,” &c. With Photogravure 
and numerous Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. (Ready Shortly) 





























KING RENE D’ANJOU & HIS 
SEVEN QUEENS By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. (Ready Shortly) 


SUCCESSFUL SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE CATE OPENERS (see below) K. L. Montgomery 





QUEER LITTLE JANE Curtis Yorke 
LEVITY HICKS Tom Callion 
MARY IN THE MARKET H. Maxwell 


THE ULTIMATE CONCLUSION 
LEFT IN GHARCE Victor L. Whitechurch 
BEYOND THE HILLS Maibey Whittington 
A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERONE Elsie M. Cawthorne 
TWO CAN PLAY Horace Muspratt 


THIRD EDITION AT PRESS 


THE GATE OPENERS 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “The Cardinal’s Pawn.” 


The Opinion of “ THE SPECTATOR” 


“ A brilliant fantasia on a historical theme—the Rebecca Riots 
in Wales in the year 1843. 

“Tho authors of this romance of wild Wales in the ‘Hungry 
’Forties,’ with its contrasts of fashion and misery, refinement and 
gross paganism, chivalry and savagery, exert a spell comparable 
to that of the Hungarian novelist, Maurus Jékai. It is vivid, 
concentrated, energetic. 

“The story sweeps one on by its vivid presentation. of the exciting 
scenes depicted and the interesting quality of the lucid intervals.” 


A. C. Fox-Davies 





Messrs. John Long’s Autumn Catalogue is now ready. Kindly write 
to-day for a copy. 


LONDON : JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd, 
Porches and Fonts. 


THEIR LITURGICAL USES AND ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES, 
By J. Charles Wall, Author of “The Tombs of the Kings of 

England,” “Shrines of British Saints,” &c. Royal 8vo, cloth 

boards, 10s. 6d. net. With 150 Illustrations from Drawings 


by the Author. 
“We have nothing but praise for the wealth of material relating to Porches 
that Mr. Wall has gathered ; the illustrations, all by the author, are numerous, 
and carefully drawn with a delicate touch,’’—Athenzum. 


WwW. M. LETTS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ROUGH WAY. The Divorce Problem 
THE ROUGH WAY. from the 

THE ROUGH WAY. Anglican Standpoint, 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “ Diana Dethroned.” 
Price 6s., at all the Libraries. 























BY A NEW WRITER. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5s. net. 


The Menace of Secularism. 


ADDRESSES ON THE NATION’S NEED OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Gell. Cloth, 1s. net. 


An attempt to put as simply as possible the salient points as regards 
the great issues at stake in the attack on the Church in Wales. 
[2nd Edition in the press. 


Is it Well with the Child ? 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND FOR SPEAKERS TO MOTHERS. 
By Mrs. Edghill. With an Introduction by the Bisnor or 
EpinsureH. Cloth, 1s. Gd. net. [2nd Edition in the press. 


Caravan Tales. 


Adapted from the German of Havurr and others by J. G. Horn- 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. net. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 




















The Mighty Army. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 
This handsome and attractive volume deals with the story-lives of 
great Christian leaders. A coloured illustration of an incident 
in each life is given, and under it is another coloured illustration 
of the Abbey or Church with which the life was connected, 

There are also initials and tail-pieces. 








The King’s Scout. 


By M, Smith-Masters. [Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
A large handsome Volume. Cloth boards, 2s. 


Full of present-day interest, from a practical knowledge of Boys and 
of Scouting. It carries the hero through all the stages of 


Scout-craft. 
Published on 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. Stovember titi 

















MARRIAGE AND 
THE SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics 
and Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, Ss. net. 

Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 

LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C,; and 44 Victoria St., S.W. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S BELLES-LETTRES. 


























Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling. 


Editions de Luxe all sold. Three large Editions of the popular 20s, net Edition called for before publication. 
Publication Day, Tuesday, November 19. 


From My Hunting Day-Book. 
By His Imperial and Royal Highness the CROWN PRINCE of 
the GERMAN EMPIRE and of PRUSSIA. 


Second Large Edition ready. Illustrated, 6s. net. 
The fascinating record of a Royal Huntsman’s sport at home and abroad. 


The Problem of Edwin Drood. 
By Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. Ready, 3s. Gd. net. 


“Sir W. Robertson Nicoll solves the mystery of 40 years.” —Daily Chronicle, 


The Authoritative Life of General Booth. 


By G. S. RAILTON (His First Commissioner), With a Preface 
by General Bramwell Booth. 


First great Edition exhausted before publication, Second Edition in the press. 


Bound in cloth, illustrated, 2s. Gd. net. 


Margaret Ethel Macdonald. 


(Mrs. J. Ramsay Macdonald): A MEMOIR. By J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD, M.P. Ready this week, illustrated, 3s. Gd. net. 


The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. 
By Prof. J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc. Ready this week, 6s. net. 


A brilliant and popularly written book, providing both the student and the general public with an interpretation of Nature in 
the terms of religion. 


The Beauty of Life. 
From the Writings of ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON.. 
Compiled by Caroline Abbott Derby. Ready, 6s. net. 


The best of A. C. Benson in one volume. “As a daily companion, full of charm and thoughtful suggestion and delicate fancy, 
the work is sure to appeal to a wide circle of readers.” —Manchester Courier, 


Another Device. By STEPHEN PAGET. 


A companion volume of the same author’s CONFESSIO MEDICI. Ready this week, 5s. net. 


France from Within. 
By MDLLE. CLAIRE DE PRATZ. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Reviewed everywhere as the best book on tho subject ever written, 
“The ‘Entente Cordiale’ is not likely to produce any book more intelligent, more vivacious, or more penetrating.” —Daily 
Telegrayh. ‘Nothing quite so good has appeared in English on the ‘vie intime’ of the French.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Delightfully informing. It might be described as a vindication of French women,”—Daily News, “The author will have 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of France by this study of the French.”—Daily Mail. 


Queen Anne. 
By HERBERT PAUL, Author of “The Life of Froude.” 7s. Gd. net. 


“Much good reading is to be found in ‘Queen Anne.’ We all know our Herbert Paul by this time—the agreeable crispness 
of his manner, the short sentences packed so full of meaning that each one in itself represents a pamphlet or a book, the 
occasional pleasant discursiveness when a subject particularly attracts him, and the many-faceted brightness of the whole, 
.. . The book is full of sound judgment and excellent sense.”— Punch. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 
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TWO BOOKS OF THE HOUR, 


For those who are following with attention the startling 
course of events in the Near East. 


TURKEY OF THE OTTOMANS 


By LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 
Auther of “Mysticism and Magic in Turkey.” 


SERVIA OF THE SERVIANS 


By CHEDO MIJATOVICH, 
Formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. 
Each of these books, which aro profusely illustrated, gives a 
faithful and graphic picture of the country and its people, their 
history, customs, politics, &c. 


Each in cloth gilt, gilt top. 6s. net. 





FLEET STREET IN SEVEN CENTURIES. 
Being a History of the Growth of London Beyond the Walls 
into the Western Liberty and of Fleet Street to our Time. 
By WALTER GEORGE BELL. With a Foreword by Sim 
Witiiam P. Trecoar, Bart. Forty-six Illustrations. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 620 pp. 15s. net. 


WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN 
RIVIERA. The Record of a Leisurely Tour in Liguria. 
By FREDERIC LEES, Author of “A Summer in 'Touraine.” 
With Frontispiece in Colour, and 60 Photographic Illus- 
trations by the Author, and a Map. In large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top. 7s. Gd. net. 








FAMOUS SPEECHES. (Second Series). From 
Lord Macaulay to Lord Rosebery. Selected and Edited, 
with Introductory Notes, by HERBERT PAUL. In 
_ demy 8 8vo, cloth gilt, 320 pp. 7s. 6d. _net. 


TH E UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
With Chapters on Rhodesia and the Native Territories of the 
High Commission. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, sometime 
Editor of The Johannesburg Star. Twenty Full-page Illus- 
trations, Map. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 7s. Gd. net, 











JOHN PYM. By C. E. WADE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With Frontispiece and Facsimile. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE INNER LIFE OF GEORGE ‘ELIOT. 
A Study of the Mental and Spiritual Development of the 
Novelist. By CHARLES GARDNER, M.A. In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, g gilt b top. 5s. net. 





THE UNDER TRAIL. A thrilling new Novel of the 
Virginia Mountains. By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, Ilus- 
trated, 6s. 





The Brightest and Merriest Fiction Success. 


THE PLEASURING OF SUSAN SMITH. 
By HELEN M. WINSLOW. Illustrated. 38. 6d. net 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE WELSH 
CHURCH BILL. (2nd Impression.) By J. FOVARGUE 
BRADLEY, Author of “'Tho Case against Welsh Disendow- 
ment.” Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 

The Very Rev. the Dean or Lincotn writes: “Ihave read it through. I 
wish I could afford to send it te every voter in England and Wales. I admire 
its courage bey ond words.” 


THE EZRA-APOCALYPSE. Being Chapters 3-14 
of the Book commonly known as IV Ezra (or II Esdras). 
Translated from a critically revised text, with critical Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Explanations; with a General Introduction 
to the Apocalypse, and an appendix containing the Latin text. 
By G. H. BOX, M.A., author of “The Book of Isaiah,” &c. 
Together with a Prefatery Note by W. SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. Cloth gilt, 488 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


CONS! DERATION S FOR ADVENT. 
Devotional Readings for the Season. With Liturgical Notes 
appended. By Canon VERNON STALEY, author of “Con- 
siderations for Lent,” &c. Cloth, 1g. Gd. net. Leather, 
2s. Sd. net. 


THE LONDON CHURCH HANDBOOK. 
Being a Compendium of Infermation upon Church Affairs in 
the COUNTY of London (Dioceses of London and Southwark) 
specially useful to Laymen. Crown 8vo, cloth. 412 pp. 
2s. net. [Just Published 

COMPLETE passracrus poet FREE on APPLICATION. 





or ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
1 AMEN CORNER, E.C, 





The 
Cambridge 
Modern History 


Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D, 

Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., P.B.A.; 

W. Prothero, Litt.D., F.B.A.; and 
Stanley Leathes, M.A., C.B. 


In fourteen volumes. Royal 8vo. In four styles of 
binding, viz. :—Buckram, Roxburgh, Three-quarter 
Morocco, and Full Morocco. Prices, etc., and par- 
ticulars of instalment-plan terms on application. 


The aim of The Cambridge Modern History—the 
only original work in the English language which 
unfolds the general history of Europe and her 
colonies and of America from the Middle Ages to 
the present time—is to present history not as it 
appears to the generality of instructed men, and is 
taught all the world over, but as each of the several 
parts is known to the man who knows it best. Each 
chapter is the work of a scholar selected for his 
special knowledge of the subject with which it is 
concerned ; yet the narrative, so far from being a 
string of disconnected episodes, is designed to dis- 
play a continuous development in which the history 
of each nation is shown in true perspective as a part 
of universal history. 


It is impossible in a short advertisement to do 
more than indicate the wide scope and great value 
of the work, and readers are therefore invited to 
write for the booklet giving a full description of it 
which has been specially prepared for the purpose 
and will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard 
addressed to M. H. V., Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHARWOMAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. 5s. net. 


Country Lire.—‘‘‘ The Crock of Gold’ is a pleasant, sparkling stream of 
thought and fancy, moving to the welcome ripple of laughter, and it is no 
spurious glitter but the authentic gleam that the crock reveals.” 

Tur Nation.—‘t ‘ The Crock of Gold’ is the book of a poet . . . His revel, 
*The Charwoman's Daughter,’ was a remarkable book, and in this one he show 
he can succced as well in quite other directions.” 

Puncu,—* A fairy fantasy, elvish, grote agpen, realistic, allegorical, humorous, 
satirical, idealistic, and poetical by turns. 

Tur Mancuester GUARDIAN, —“Such a fantasy as this book is, with its 
glittering imagination, human insight, whimsical humour, and exqui-'e 
writing, needs to be charged with no philosophy in order to make it 
significant.” 

Sranparp.—* There is not another book like this ‘Crock of Gold’ in Eng!ish 
literature. ‘There are many books like pieces of it, but the humour and the 
style—these things are Mr, Stephens’s own peculiar gift.” 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
"Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 8601, _ Telegraphic Address: ss: Bookmen, London. 


200 — —Middleton’s Modern Buildings. their Plannin, 
Construction, and Equipment, 6 vols., Jane Austen's Wor's, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 21s. ; Gould’s Cornish Trt and Strange E\ +. 
9s.; Jones's Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, Philosophy Kel , 3 
vols., 15s.; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory ‘and Practice, 10s. 6d. ; Hi une 
Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Rackham’s Grimm’s F ‘airy Tales, Edit. 
£% 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, "Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. : Mermaid end 
Dramatisis, ll vols, £2 10s.; Banke’s History of England,6 vols., £ 
Caldicott’s Old E nglish Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s. ; Country Life, a i 
20 vols. £15; Burton's The Jew, the Gipsy and Fr ‘Islam, £2 10s 1. 
purchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000,—BAKERB’S GREAT BOOK=siV!, 
John Bright St., Birmingham 


==" @ 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., will be glad to send their LIST OF 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING EOOKS, as issued, to readers interested 


in current literature. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY. Author of “Bengal Peasant Life,” &c. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. 
Crown 4to. lids. net. Also Edition de Luze, limited to 150 
copies, printed on hand-made paper and bound in vellum. 
Demy 4to. 42s. net. 

Tre AtrenxvuM.—“ No subject could have been better suited to the artist’s 
gifts. To a line evidently reminiscent of Japanese art he adds a luxuriant 
jmagination and a delight in exquisite detail,” 


White-Ear and Peter: the Story 
ef a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS 
HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by Cecil Aldin. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 

Tavru.—* An excellent story of life in kennel and stable and spiritedly 

Hiustrated by Mr. Cecil Aldin.” 





FICTION. 
H. G WELLS'S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 19th Thousand. 6s. 
MAURICE HEWLETTS NEW BOOK, 
Mrs. Lancelot. 6s. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl. A Pastoral of tho City. tr os. 
ues ay. 


ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
A Regular Madam. 6s. [‘Tuesday, 


*,* The story of a high-spirited young heroine in the days of 
George II. and of the war with the French in Canada. 


The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne. 


LEEN NORRIS. Author of “Mother.” IJustrated. 


By KATH- 
6s. 


Deering of Deal, or The Spirit 
of the School, By LATTA GRISWOLD. Illustrated. 6s, 


BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 


The Magic World. by &. NESBIT, Author 
of “The Magic City,” ete. With Illustrations by H, R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Truru.—* Hours of delight are to be found within the covers.”’ 


CLASSICS. 
A Study in Homeric 
By WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime 
With Maps, Plans, and 


A 

Troy: 

Geography. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Iilustrations. 8vo. 12s. net, 

Tur Times.—* It was high time for this book to be written ; and by writing 

it Mr. Leaf has made a notable addition to the service which he has alrea ly 
rendered to Homeric study as editor and joint translator of the ‘Iliad ’,’’ 


‘PHILCSOPHY. 


On the Consciousness of the 
Universal and the Individual. A Contribution 
to the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. Thesis 
approved for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the University 
of London. 3y FRANCIS AVELING, Ph.D. (Louvain), 
D.Se., D.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCICLOGY. 

Wealth and Welfare. by a. © picou, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of “ Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties,” &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 

VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Principles of Economies. pypr.v.a- 
PIERSON, Translated fromthe Dutch by A. A, WOTZEL. 
Volume II, 8vo. 10s. net. 

*,* Previously published, Volume I, 


Social Progress in Contemporary 
Europe, By I. A. OGG, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. not. 


10s. net, 








TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 


Across Australia. by satpwin sPencer, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. net, 

Tae Srayparp,—“ ‘Across Australia’ has no mean value as a contribution 
to our knowledge of tribal customs, while as a narrative it possesses very 
great interest tor the ordinary reader,” 


A Tramp’s Sketches. 


By STEPHEN 
GRAHAM, Author of “Undiscovered Russia.” With 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Evening Sranparp.—‘t Mr. Graham, in beautifully simple lancuage, can 
a pictures of the uncouth life of Russia that fascinate the imagination and 

1 the heart with a great love of humanity... . Mr. Graham's stories of a 
rough wayside life cast something of the elusive spell of Borrow,” 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND, Illustrated. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. net. 

Tux GLopz.—* At every turn he is in imminent danger of his life, and we 
marvel at his wonderful luck, Yet his story is so simply and modestly told 
that it compels belief.”’ 


The Soul of Golf. by P. A. VAILE. Author 


of “Modern Golf,” &c, With Dlustrations. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Marie Antoinette: Her Earl 
Youth: 1770-1774 By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Illustrated, 8vo. 15s. net. 


Cheaper Re-issue, 


Memorials of Edward Burne- 
Jones. By G.B.-J. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 8vo. 5s. net. 


o > 
The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” etc. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Tur Times.—* It makes a valuable addition to its three predecessors from 
her pen, and it inzpires a hope that she will nct leave the reign of the mau 
unchronicled now that she bas completed that of the boy.”’ 


A History of the Literature of 


Ancient Israel from the Earliest Times to 
185 B.C. By H.T. FOWLER, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tue ATneNcuM.—" Professor Fowler's work places before us the literature of 
the Hebrew people down to early Maccabean times in a clear chronological 
sequence based on the best results of modern critical inquiry and the 
sympathetic insight which the author brought to his task has enabled him to 
impart a living interest to each section of the book,” 


The Little World of an Indian 
District Officer. By R. CARSTAIRS, Author of 
“ British Work in India,” &c. With Map. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 





ART AND LITERATURE, 
FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW WORK, 


Among My Books; Centenaries, 
Reviews, emocirs. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 

*,* A companion volume to “ Choice of Books.” 
Tue Day Curonicie.—“ A book stuffed full of good reading.” 


Byzantine Churches in Constan- 
tinople, their History and Architecture, By 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
History, Robert College, Constantinople, assisted by RAMSAY 
TRAQUAIR, A.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Architecture, College of 
Art, Edinburgh, W. 8. GEORGE,A.R.C.A.and A. E. HENDER- 
SON, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Super- 
royal Svo. 31s. 6d. net. 

Tur Tiwes.—“ Of high excellence, The plans, architectural drawings, and 
pictures from photographs are all well chosen and well executed.” 


Mornings with Masters of Art. 
ty H. H. POWERS, Ph.D, Illustrated. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* An attempt to interpret the development of Christian art 
from the time of Constantine to the death of Michelangelo, 


Six Lectures on the Inns of Court 
and of Chancery. Delivered in the Middle Temple 
Hall during Easter and Trinity Terms, 1912. With Map. 
Crown 8vo. Is. net. | New Shilling Library. 
The Lecturers were:—W. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., E. M. 
UNDERDOWN, K.C., A. R. INGPEN, K.C., J. DOUGLAS 


WALKER, K.C., and H. E. DUKE, K.C., MP, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. 3; s0uN 


GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 68. 
SALVE ! xy GEORGE MOORE. 


___Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX 


BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. py 


EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. py 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With 36 Illustrations 
and 12 plates in colour, &c. Royal 8vo. 108. not. 


THE FLOWING ROAD. 3; cAsPAR WHITNEY- 


With 53 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Crown 4to, with 51 Plates 
____ from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 








(Uniform with AVE!) 




















THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
THE WeRLD. By F. A. TALBOT. (Author of “The Rail- 
way Conquest ef the World.”) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND. py Mary ANTIN. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ART. By E. F. FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols. 
With 230 Plates Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. §&. 
MORRIS. With 46 Colour Plates from the Great Masters. 
2 vols., large 8vo, cloth gilt. 21s. net. 


AESOP’S FABLES. iiustratea by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. With Introduction by G. K. Cuxgsrrrron. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 














THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
32s. net. 





Two Vols. Small Royal 8vo. 


THE 


MACREADY 
DIARIES. 


1833—1851. 


Edited by WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
With many Portraits. 


“There is no document in any way comparable to these extra 
ordinary diaries of Macready. Here is an actor’s whole soul.” 
—Daily News 
“Tt is not too much to say that this book is a notable adi‘ inn 
to the literary, social, and theatrical history of the Victorix 
era... They have the distinguishing feature of Boswell, 
one can open them at any page, perfectly certain of coming acr.).s 
something worth perusal.”—Standard, 


“A priceless revelation, not only of Macready himseif, but of a 
host of other famous Victorians, and of ‘the very body of the 
time.’ ”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Incomparably the most remarkable book ever written by an 
actor. As the revelation and portrayal of a personality they are 
among the strangest things in the world; as a social picture they 
are of extraordinary interest and importance. ... Simply unique.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 


SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 
Monographs with 48 Plates from their works, 3s. Gd. net each. 
The First Vols. are: PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by 
ANDRE MICHEL; (2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ; 
__ @) COURBET, by LEONCE BENEDITE (next week). 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. kxaites by ARTHUR 
M. HIND. Each 28. Gd. net. New Volumes: 
a) MARCANTONIO; (2) HOLBEIN; 
3) REMBRANDT ; (4) BARTOLOZZI (next week). 


Little Books about Old Furniture. 


CHIPPENDALE AND HIS _ SCHOOL. 


By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. psy a. £. 


REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illus, Cr. 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


26 "25 CENTURIES | OF GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE. | 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY.  kaditea 
by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D, ROUSE, Litt.D. Graek and 
Latin Texts with English translation on the opposite page. 
The following Five New Volumes are now ready: (1) 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS—The Argonautica; (2) 
APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY, Vol.1.; (3) cickRo's 
LETTERS TO ATTICUS; (4) SOPHOCLES, Vol. 
(5) THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS. 


Full particulars of the Leeb Classical Library, post free, on 
___*pplication te Advts. Dept. III. 


New 6s. Novels — 


KING ERRANT - - - - - Flora A. Steel 
BACK HOME .- - Irving 8S. Cobb 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY “E. and x. Hesketh-Prichard 
A DESERT ROGE Mrs. Daskein 
THE “MIND THE PAINT” GIRL Louis Tracy 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD .- - - Sarah Grand 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR - - Duncan Schwann 
LESS THAN THE DUST - - Mary A. Hamilton 
THE BOOK OF WONDER - - Lord Dunsany 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES Gad Imp.) - Richard Dehan 
YONDER (2ndImp.) - - E. H. Young 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE - C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21! Bedford Street, W.C. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 





By C. W. 





























Send a card for Messrs. Chapman & Hall's Illustrated List. 





Just ready. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


By C. EVELEIGH WOODRUFF, M.A., Six Preacher of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and WILLIAM DANKS, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary. With Drawings by LOUIS WEIRTER, B.B.A. 





Just ready. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
ie FILSON YOUNG, Author of “'The Sands of Pleasure,” &c., &c. 





JOHN FORSTER AND HIS FRIENDSHIPS. 





By RICHARD RENTON. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
With many Portraits. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


IN FRENCH AFRICA. Scenes and Memories. 
By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Unfrequented France,” &c. 





A HAPPY BOOK AT LAST. 


With Frontispiece by Cuartzs Pears. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


JOHN JONATHAN AND COMPANY. 


By JAMES MILNE, 
Author of “My Summer in London,” &c. 


Being the story of a sentimental journey with a happy ending 
across the Atlantic, through America and Canada and home again 
to England, of which Miss Aenes Herpegrt in The Daily Chronicle 
writes thus: “‘John Jonathan and Company’ leaves you—you 
don’t leave it—with that rare all’s well with the world feeling.” 


CHAPMAN “AND HALL, LTD. 





London : 
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THE LOEB 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt. D. 



































“The inauguration of the Loeb Classical Library is likely to rank as one of the 
historical events—‘ the points de repére’—in the record of English publishing. 


The original text appears upon the lefi-hand page, and the English version upon 
the right, and both alike are printed in a beautifully clear type upon a paper of 
the pleasantest surface and of excellent opacity without unnecessary bulk, Here, 
indeed, the publisher is to be particularly congratulated upon his taste. Ii is 
impossible to desire a higher level of production than is reached in these graceful and 
delicate volumes, 


Good print, however, and the best of paper, would be of little avail to such a 
serics, unless the scholarship displayed were of the same quality, and here the editors 
enter the field, and invite the heartiest commendation. 


All those who have aided in the enterprise, are to be congratulated upon a 
performance of the highest merit. The universal acceptation of the ‘Loeb Library’ 
can only be a question of time.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Each volume 400 to 600 pages. Fcap. 8vo. Clear type. Leather, 6s. Gd. net; Cloth, Ss. net. 


LIST OF FIRST FIFTEEN VOLUMES 


Now Ready. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, trans-; APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, translated 
lated by KIRSOPP LAKE, of the University of by R. C. SEATON, of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Leyden, Volume I. 1 volume, 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST./APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY, 
AUGUSTINE, translated by W. WATTS (1631). translated by HORACE WHITE, of New York, 


2 vol 
olumes. 
ev 4 volumes. Volumes I. and II. 


translated by A. 8. WAY, of the ’ 
EURIPIDES, translated by A. 8. WAY, of the] CTOERO'S LETTERS TO ATTI- 
University of London, 4 volumes. Volumes I. and IL. 
CUS, translated by E. O. WINSTEDT, of 
PHILOSTRATUS, THE LIFE OF Magdalen College, Oxford. 3 volumes, Volume I, 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, translated by 
F. ©. CONYBEARE, of University College,| SOPHOCLES, translated by F. STORR, of 





Oxford. 2 volumes. Trinity College, Cambridge, 2 volumes, Volume I. 
PROPERTIUS, translated by H. E. BUTLER, THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS 

) Jniversi adon. lume, - 

of the University of London. 1 volume (THE OCRITUS, BION and MOSCHUS), 
TERENCE, translated by JON SARGEAUNT, translated by J. M. EDMONDS, of Jesus College, 

of Westminster School. 2 vols, Cambridge. 1 volume, 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





a ——- on —— — 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


The GIRLHOOD of 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER 
MAJESTY FROM HER 13rnH YEAR (1832) TILL 
HER MARRIAGE IN 1840. 

Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 


Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.0. Two Vols. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 36s. net. 








READY THURSDAY NEXT. VOL, Il. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. With Illustrations. 12s. net each. 
Vol. I.—1804-1837. Vol. II.—1837-1846, 


The second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s “Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield,” will cover the fifteen years from 
1837-1846, the period of Disraeli’s rise to a foremost position in 
Parliament, beginning with the maiden speech which the House 
of Commons refused to hear and ending with his appointment as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House. Within 
this period fall Disraeli’s marriage, the picturesque episode of 
Young England, the trilegy of novels “Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and 
“Tancred,” which took their origin from Young England, the 
dramatic attacks on Sir Robert Peel during the last two years of 
his Ministry, and the repeal of the Corn Laws. 








THREE EDITIONS IN A MONTH. 
DEMAND UNABATED. 4th IN THE PRESS. 


LADY LYTTELTON’S 
LETTERS. 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. WYNDHAM. Portraits. 


In 1842 Lady Lyttelton was appointed to the important post of 
Governess to Queen Victoria’s children. She had, therefore, 
unique opportunities of observing the distinguished world in 
which she lived, 


Tue Times says:—“‘There shines out abundantly in these 
pages the genius of correspondence, which connotes a loving 
1eart, a lively mind, a sense of humour, and that sympathy with 
the correspondent which can evoke for him a scene in the very 
terms which will make it seem most vivid. The letters are, 
moreover, written with such purity of style and power of rhythm 
as to make them examples of our language at its best as a medium 
for lively, unselfconscious intercourse between intelligent minds.” 


15s. net. 





TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT WAR. 
By ALAN OSTLER. With Ilustrations specially drawn by 
Ta Serrinas Wrient. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This account of the earlier months of the Turco-ltalian War 
is written principally from the point of view of the Arab auxiliaries 
of the Turkish garrison, the author having spent his time in the 
Arab camps, living with their leaders in their tents. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN 


NORTH ITALY. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. 


CAVALCASELLE. New Edition by Tancrzep Borenivs, 
Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
£3 3s. net. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 


By RONALD MacDONALD, Author of “The Sword of 
the King,” “Red Herring.” 


THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 
By T. G. WAKELING, Author of “Forged Egyptian 
Antiquities.” 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 











Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Arthur James Balfour as Philosophep 
and Thinker. A collection of the more important 4, 
interesting. passages in his Non-political Writings, & 
Selected and Arranged by WILFRID M. SHORT. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


History of English Literature, from 
‘Beowulf’ to Swinburne. By ANDREW LANu. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The book is by far the freshest, sanest, wisest guide to the whole range of 

English letters which has yet appeared. Every page is characteristic of a waa 

who always kept the youth of the heart,”"—Spectator, 











NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 


Adventures Among Books. By ANDREW 
LANG. With Portrait after Sm W. B. Ricumonp. Crowg 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





John and Irene: An Anthology of 
Thoughts on Woman. By W. H. BEVERKIDGE 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

A modern love story is told in the Introduction to this book which, however, 
is mainly a selection on a novel plan, of sayings, from many times and coun. 
tries, concerning woman in all her aspects and activities. The quotations are 
arranged by subjects, and are further arranged so as to illustrate the story. 


Miriam Lueas: A Story of Irish Life. 
By the Very Rev. P. A. CANON SHEEHAN, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 











The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.s, 
(3 vols.). Volume III, With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* Vols. I and II. price 21s. net. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By FATHER 

CUTHBERT, 0.8.F.C. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s.6d. net. 

** We would end as we have begun, with the clear sound of praise, warmly 

commending to all lovers of St. Francis a work which thoroughly deserves a 
catholic welcome in the most literal sense of the word.’’—Times, 


The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of 
Killowen. By the Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, SJ. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. 

English Farming Past and Present. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Agent-in-Chief to the 
Duke of Bedford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 











The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. By R. H. TAWNEY. With 6 Maps of Manors. 
8vo. 9s. net. 


Life of William Edward Collins, late 
Bishop of Gibraltar. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D, 
Canon of Canterbury. With Portrait. 8vo. 6s. net. 








The Times and Teaching of Jesus the 
Christ. By the Author of “The Great Law.”  8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The kernel of the book may be said to lie in the chapter on The Mystic 
Christ, which deals with the stages on the Path of Holiness symbolised by the 
Birth, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Death and Resurrection, and 
the Ascension in the Gospel Story. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ANCIENT RELIGIONS 


IN RELATION TO HUMAN EVOLUTION AND 
BRAIN DEVELOPMENT. 


By E. NOEL REICHARDT, M.D. 





The Author treats the development of his thesis step by step, 
and carries his demonstrations from the very earliest ti:nes 
down to the present day. 


DEMY 8vo, CLOTH, WITH 7 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
12s. 6d. NET. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & CO., LTD., 
44 & 45 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 








The Autobiography 
and Life of 


By M. D. PETRE. 


2 vols., Illustrated. 


GEORGE TYRRELL 


2is. net. 


Tux Tixes—‘The Autobiography will rank among the most intimate and merciless confessions of a soul that have 


ever been written, beside those of Augustine and Jean Jacques, ... 
fascinating story of the religious evolution of a contemporary soul. 


The interest of these volumes lies in their strangely 
So compelling, indeed, is this interest that the reader 


may be inclined to resent the chapters which give the detailed account of Tyrrell’s breach with the Society and of the 
subsequent negotiations for the Celebdret, just because they seem for the moment to arrest it. The resentment, if it 
exists, will be shortsighted and unjust, for the chapters are essential to the completeness of the story; and they have 
besides a paramount value for the revelation of certain contrasts in Tyrrell’s character which largely affected his whole 


attitude towards Church authority.” 


Tux Nation.— Father Tyrrell’s ‘Life’ may be regarded either as a study in psychology, or as a chapter of contemporary 


Church History. 
high rank. 


It is difficult to say which is its predominant interest; from each point of view the book takes permanently 
The ‘Study of Temperament’ with which the second volume opens is worthy of the autobiography; the work, 


taken as a whole, is a document of the first importance for students of the religious tendencies of our time.” 





—_— 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey. 
With a Memoir by HERBERT ALEXANDER, With nume- 
rous Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Campaigns of a War Correspondent. 
By MELTON PRIOR. With Illustrations from the author’s 
sketches for the Illustrated London News. 158, net. 

BrstanpER.— One of the mvat vivid books on the subject ever printed.” 
Osserver.—“ Full of spirit and colour, racy, intimate, and unstrained, these 
chapters make excellent reading.” 

Memories of Victorian London. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ Recollec- 
tions of a Scottish Novelist,” &. 1 Vol. 12s. 6d. net. 
Guosr.—“ There is scarcely a well-known figure of Victorian times of whom 
the author has not something interesting or witty to relate.” 


The Letters of Major-General FitzRoy 
Hart-Synnot, C.B., M.G, Edited with a short 
Memoir, by his daughter, B. M. HART-SYNNOT. With 
Portraits and Plans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tur Times.—‘* A model of what such a volume ought to be.” 


The Passing of the Manchus. 
By PERCY H. KENT, Author of “Railway Enterprise in 
China.” With Illustrations and Maps. 15s, net. 
Mayxcurster Courrer.— The book is a masterpiece of its kind: wide in 
its scope, careful in its generalisations, stimulating and helpful,” 


The Holy War in Tripoli. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 


AruEnazum.—“ Full of interesting notices of persons and things, and gives 
an excellent picture of life in the chaotic headquarters of the Turkish Army.” 


Germany and the Next War. 
By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI. 
Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


TatLer.—* Whether you like this book or dislike it, there is nodenying the 
intense triotism which breathes through it, the immense military and 
political knowledge which informs it, and the warlike feeling which inspires it. 


Wellington’s Army. ; 
By C. W. OMAN, Chichele Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. With Illustrations. 7s. Gd. net. 


A Survey of English Literature: 1780-1830. 
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